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EDITORIAL: 


Can Baptists Unite? 


Headlines on the cover of the recent issue of a popular week- 
ly shout the question: “Can Protestants Unite?” It may be more 
pertinent for us to ask whether Baptists of North America can unite. 
At least, Can we not be more united? Can we develop structures 


through which genuine cooperation and a spirit of unity can be 
expressed? 


Within recent months a North Carolina Baptist editor has 
sparked some discussion of this subject. He has proposed that talks 
begin between Southern and American Baptists, looking toward a 
united witness in our land. No blueprint for the future was offered in 
his editorial; it simply asked for some “exploratory talks.” Others 
have reinforced his suggestion with plans for pulpit exchanges among 
major Baptist bodies; some have hoped that the plan could be broaden- 
ed to include an exchange of seminary professors. 


Reactions to this proposal rang from enthusiastic welcome to 
alarm, but the most prevalent attitude is one of complacency with the 
status quo. Many have voiced an opinion that, since a spirit of unity 
is all that is needed, we need no special effort to attain that. It is 
naively supposed by many people that every group can take the world 
as its parish without producing tensions and wasting resources. The 
fact that harmful rivalry is already weakening our witness is ignor- 
ed. Those who share such a viewpoint assume that all Baptists hold 
certain great truths in common and that the Baptist witness is of such 
a nature that it cannot be obscured by competition or heterogeneity. 


The present situation does not justify such complacency about 
Baptist relationships. The problem is not the existence of diversity 
among us, but of confusion and disunity. A disinterested observer 
would find it difficult to recognize a common core which is distin- 
guishable through the patterns of Baptist activities, relationships and 
interpretations. Are we not deceiving ourselves when we accept a cheap 
kind of unity which costs nothing and lets every group pursue its 
own interests in disregard of the interests of others? 


It is easy to experience the warm glow of Baptist brotherhood 
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amidst the pageantry and oratory of a world gathering like the Bap- 
tist World Alliance. However, what does it mean to talk about the 
Baptist witness and fellowship on ceremonial occasions, when we are 
barely on speaking terms with each other between meetings? When 
some Baptist groups are so suspicious of the orthodoxy of other Bap- 
tists that they withhold fellowship and cooperation, what is the sig- 
nificance of their common name? When Southern Baptists move un- 
bidden into geographical areas hitherto occupied by American and 
Canadian Baptists, and when American Baptists encourage churches 
in the South to affiliate with them, it is time to ask some questions. 
When racial differences constitute barriers to fellowship and com- 
mon worship among Baptists belonging to different organizations, 
it appears that society’s prejudices are more powerful than a common 
Christian or Baptist witness. In this issue George W. Lucas writes 
that, although the National Baptists have working relations with 
other Baptists, “those relationships are more nominal than vital.” He 
might equally well have said the same thing about most other Baptist 
groups. 


One of the most impressive things about the articles in this issue 
is the repeated reference to the formative influence of cultural fac- 
tors. Writers point to underlying non-theological elements which ac- 
count for the existence of particular Baptist groups. Some owe their 
separate origins to differences of language and national origin. For 
Canadian Baptists, it appears that history, geography and _ social 
environment decree for them “a destiny of their own.” Even theo- 
logical differences of some of the more separatist Baptists are at- 
tributable to social and economic forces. It is obvious that other lines 
of division are based upon racial differences. Although it is not clear- 
ly stated in any of the articles, it seems clear that the primary differ- 
ences between Southern and American Baptists are due to sociological 
conditions. 


It would be unrealistic to suppose that the Christian church could 
escape the conforming power of the folkways and mores of given 
cultures, but it is a sad commentary upon our churches that environ- 
mental factors are stronger than the Christian gospel and its ethic 
of love. Can the Christian church never transcend the barriers of 
class, race and other natural lines of division? Must it always mir- 
ror the prejudices of the society of which it is a part? To belong to 
the Christian community should result in the breaking down of some 
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walls, and to belong to a particular family (or denomination) within 
the church should imply a particular basis for fellowship and coopera- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, Baptists simply reflect the same cleav- 
ages which affect society and all of the other churches. In spite of 
all our fine talk about the Baptist witness, it is puzzling to know 
what we have in common that is important enough to transcend our 
differences. It appears that what we really have in common is an 


origin which we remember only vaguely, as testified to by a few poor- 
ly-defined terms and slogans. 


Returning to the opening query, we ask again: “Can Baptists 
in North America unite?” We could, if we were convinced of the 
need for more unity. Therefore, our first step is to recognize how 
essential it is to seek a more united witness. What form our greater 
unity would take is not too easy to say. There are undoubtedly too 
many Baptist bodies in our country. As a starting point, we should 
at least have a Federation of Baptists in North America. It would 
be of little value, though, if it were conceived as simply an inspira- 
tional agency. In fact, it could even conceal the weaknesses of our 
witness caused by tensions and cross-purposes. What we need is a 
Federation which would open the way to genuine dialogue among Bap- 
tists and provide agencies for cooperative planning and action. Out 
of such an organization mergers might: eventually develop. 


Some honest self-examination, however, is requisite to greater 
unity. How could an organization give a united witness without a 
clear consensus as to the méaning of that witness? One of the first 
tasks of such a Federation should be to form a study commission 
which would seek a better understanding of our Baptist heritage and 
a clearer sense of Baptist identity. All of the participants would be 
forced to re-examine themselves in the light of the Scriptures and of 
history, and together we could arrive at a more adequate doctrine of 
the church than is commonly reflected in our practices. We could see 
ourselves in the context of the larger Christian church, recognizing 
the common faith which we share and being made aware of the in- 
sights to which we should witness. What could be more wholesome 
than a step which produced a clearer consciousness of who we are as 
Christians and as Baptists? Out of the recovered identity and integrity 
would issue true unity. 


N. H. M. 
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Areas of Cooperation between American 
Baptists and Southern Baptists 


by Porter RouTtH 


American Baptists and Southern Baptists have not reunited, but 
much of the discussion during the past few months seem to be based 
on the erroneous concept that the two conventions are not on speak- 
ing terms. The facts are that the lines of communication between 
American Baptists and Southern Baptists are more open today than 
they have been for many years. They are open because the relation- 
ships are more clearly understood and because there has been a frank- 
ness and freshness in the exchanges which have taken place. 


Some Baptists thought in 1865, following the close of the War 
between the States, there would be a reunion between the Northern 
and Southern Baptists. Robert A. Baker in his book, Relations be- 
tween Northern and Southern Baptists,’ has outlined some of the rea- 
sons why this reunion did not take place. Representatives of the two 
conventions met on September 12, 1894, in Fortress Monroe, Va. and 
reached agreement on three areas of work. The first two agreements 
had to do with cooperative work with Negro Baptists, while the third, 
submitted by the committee representing the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, was favorably considered and referred to the Board of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. The proposition presented 
by the Southern Baptist committee stated: 


We believe that, for the promotion of fraternal feeling and of the best in- 
terest of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, it is inexpedient for two different or- 
ganizations of Baptists to solicit contributions or to establish missions 
in the same locality, and for this reason we recommend to the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Convention and to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society that, in the prosecution of their work 
already begun on contiguous fields or on the same field, all antagonisms 
be avoided, and that their officers and employees be instructed to co- 
operate in all practical ways in the spirit of Christ. That we further 
recommend to those bodies and their agents, in opening new work, to 
direct their efforts to localities not already occupied by the other.? 


The Fortress Monroe Agreement met its first big test with the 
division of Baptist churches in New Mexico. This followed the 
migration of many people from the South, especially from Texas, into 
the New Mexico territory. On April 15, 1909 a conference was held 


Porter Routu is executive secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 
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in Washington, D.C. between representatives of the Home Mission 
Society and the Southern Convention, and it was agreed “that the 
Fortress Monroe Agreement had expired and that its stipulations were 
not now in force or binding.’”*® However, it was impossible to work 
out another agreement at this time, and tensions increased until repre- 
sentatives from the two general bodies met at Old Point Comfort, 
Va. on September 27-28, 1911. A communication from the Northern 
Baptist Convention reads as follows: 


This committee believes that the ultimate purpose of the two conventions 
which appointed the two committees now in conference are identical: in 
the words of the rt of the Southern Baptist Convention, “the world- 
wide spread of the Gospel and the worldwide sway of Baptist principles,’”* 


It was also suggested that a declaration of. principles should be work- 
ed out which would formulate some basis for the conference. These 
were hammered out by the two groups represented and further re- 
fined in a meeting held in Hot Springs, Arkansas, January 24-25, 1912. 


After outlining the purposes of the meeting, the statement of 
principles adopted by the committees or conference of the Northern 
and Southern Baptist Conventions went on to state: 


It is unnecessary to review the last half century of denominational his- 
tory. The possibilities of errors in judgment on the part of individuals or 
of missionary organizations is freely conceded. We must look to the 
future to correct the errors and failings of the past. We recognize the 
following as fundalmental Baptist principles : 


Fundamental Baptist Principles 

1. The independence of the local Baptist church. 

2. The moral interdependence and the co-operation of Baptist churches 
in promoting the interest of the Kingdom of God. 

3. The purely advisory nature of all denominational organizations in 
their relations to Baptist churches. 

Organizing Principles 

1. The voluntary principle should rule in all general organizations among 
Baptists. 

2. Contiguous Baptist churches should unite in district associations and 
in state conventions for the promotion of the Kingdom of God and their 
common denominational interest The ideal organization is one as- 
sociation in a given territory and one convention in a given state. 
There may be local conditions, however, which make impracticable 
the immediate attainment of this ideal. 

Concerning Comity 

1. Financial aid given to churches by a general denominational body 
should create gratitude to God and promote Christian fraternity and 
service, but should not impair in any way the freedom of autonomy 
of the church or churches receiving such aid. 

2. Denominational organizations of every kind should “jealously re- 
gard the rights of all sister organizations, and of the churches, being 
always careful to promote unity and harmony and to maintain in- 
violate the highest principles, thus exemplifying the noblest functions 
of liberty, to wit: a proper respect for the liberties of others.” 
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3. No Baptist bodies should use this influence to disintegrate or injure 
the work of any other Baptist bodies. Every Baptist organization 
should be an integrating and constructive force.® 


Oklahoma Baptists voted single alignment with the Southern 
Convention in 1914 and the Missouri Baptist General Association 
voted single alignment in October 1919, with the understanding that — 
any person or church preferring to codperate with the Northern Con- 
vention could do so without censure. 

With the coming of the dust bowl, the depression and World War 
II, there was a tremendous turnover in population. For example, 
Oklahoma lost 301,900 by interstate civilian migration in the period 
from 1930 to 1940, and more than 303,000 during the early days of 
World War II from April 1940 to November 1943. North Carolina 
lost nearly 63,000 in the depression decade and more than a quarter 
of a million from 1940 to 1943. Kentucky had a similar loss, and Ar- 
kansas lost more than a hundred thousand in the decade from 1930 
to 1940 and a quarter of a million in the first three years of the 
decade of the forties. These four Southern states lost more during 
this thirteen-year period than any states in the United States. Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Georgia, Missouri and Alabama joined these 
four in substantial losses during the same period of time. 

The destination of many of these civilian migrants can be seen 
when you note that California led by a tremendous margin with more 
than a million net gain in population during the decade from 1930 to 
1940 and an additional 1,350,000 during the first three years of the 
forties. Michigan, Washington and Ohio were among the first five in 
net gain during the period from 1940 to 1943. This tremendous 
sociological change in our population occurred either during the de- 
pression years when it was impossible for any churches to do much 
building of new churches or mission points because of financial con- 
ditions, or during the early war years when it was impossible to obtain 
materials. 

On May 10, 1936 sixteen Baptists who had been members of 
Southern Baptist churches, mostly in Oklahoma and Arkansas, met 
and organized the First Southern Baptist Church in Shafter, Calif. 
Four churches which had been organized formed an association in 
1939, and on September 13, 1940 messengers from thirteen churches 
met and organized the Southern Baptist General Convention of Cali- 
fornia. At the meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. in 1941, a petition was presented by the new conven- 
tion for recognition as a cooperating constituency. A committee was 
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appointed to study the matter and at the meeting of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in San Antonio in 1942, the committee asked that it 
be continued for another year, but a minority report which called for 
immediate recognition of California was adopted. 


Blake Smith, pastor of the University Baptist Church, Austin, 
Texas, presented a very helpful discussion of American and Southern 
Baptist relations before the Ministers’ Council of the American Bap- 
tist Convention in 1959 in which he outlined many of the factors which 
led to the tensions developing in the 1940’s.° However, he overlook- 
ed one significant factor which was presented to the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in San Antonio and which had great influence in the 
decision of the convention to adopt the minority report presented at 
that time by J. B. Rounds. The Northern Baptist Convention, meet- 
ing at Atlantic City on May 25, 1940, had adopted the following 
resolution : 


RESOLVED, that the Northern Baptist Convention directs its Gen- 
eral Council to make inquiries, and if desirable, to authorize conversa- 
tions with a responsible body from the Disciples of Christ to explore 
possibilities and difficulties that would result from closer conference 
understanding and co-operation between the two denominations.” 
These conversations between the Northern Baptists and the Disciples 
of Christ continued, and in 1947 the Northern Baptist Convention 
voted to enlarge its committee and “‘to explore and examine the content 
of faith and the polity of the two bodies in order to discuss intelligent- 
ly the possibility of union.”® At the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in 1949, a simultaneous convention with the Disciples was 
proposed for 1952, and it was recommended that the convention “ask 
our commission or some other group to bring in for consideration in 
1954 ‘a basis of union’ to be voted on in 1955 after study by and sub- 
mission to individual churches of our convention.”® The commission 
on conference with the Disciples of Christ in America asked that it be 
discharged at the meeting of the American Baptist Convention in 1952 
when the whole matter was referred to the General Council.’ 

In 1949 when the Northern Baptist Convention first considered 
the matter of a change of name to the American Baptist Convention, 
it was also voted “in conformity with the remarks of the chairman 
of the commission of review, to invite the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention to unite with us in the American Baptist Convention.”" In 
the same year the special committee on conference with Southern 
Baptists was discharged, and the action of the 1949 convention was 
never communicated to the Southern Baptist Convention. The resolu- 
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tion as adopted in 1950 by the Northern Baptist Convention resolv- 
ed “that this recommendation be adopted and that the officers of the 
convention, and they hereby are, authorized to take such steps as are 
necessary and appropriate to legally effectuate a change in the name 
of the convention to American Baptist Convention, affirming as we 
adopt the name American Baptist Convention that we hold the name 
in trust for all Christians of like faith and mind who desire to bear 
witness to the historic Baptist convictions in a framework of co-opera- 
tive protestantism.””” At the same time the recommendation was ap- 
proved “that the Baptist World Alliance be requested to consider the 
formation, for this area, of a regional section of the Alliance similar 
to that which it has created for the Baptist bodies of Europe.’ 


During this period from 1940 to 1950, communications were on 


a polite but cool basis. The committee in 1943 did adopt the following 
statement: 


In a sorely strictened and divided world, dissevered by racial and 
economic and religious differences and hatreds, the Churches of Christ 
face both a danger and an opportunity. We, therefore, that we may find 
for ourselves a deeper and more abiding unity, and in the loving obedience 
to the injunction of our Lord, counsel the churches, ministers, and of- 
ficers of our respective conventions to refrain from individual and harm- 
ful criticism and comment to each upon the other, and to respect fully 
the rights of individual conscience and private judgment upon which 
our Baptist polity rests, that we may present to the world an example 


of that unity and good will which are essential to the effectiveness of our 
Christian witness.'* 


A joint committee reported in 1948: 


We believe there should be a new spirit of mutual understanding and 
appreciation between Northern and Southern Baptists. After hours of 
conference and investigation, we find that a large majority in both con- 
ventions agree, to an encouraging extent, in fundamental Baptist prin- 
ciples. We find, likewise, that in some cases where criticism has arisen, 
it has come rather from personality rather than principle. It is our con- 
viction, that since we have so much in common as Baptists, we should 
exercise a spirit of Christian charity at the point that which we differ 
without compromise of the principles of either convention.15 


Reaction among Southern Baptists is demonstrated by the report 
of the committee to discuss common problems with Northern Bap- 
tists which was alopted in 1949 as follows: 


First: RESOLVED THAT, because local Baptist churches are in- 
dependent in nature, they may be organized by Baptists anywhere with 
or without reference to grievances of other Baptist churches, or any 
other religious body. This liberty, of course, should never be used as a 
license to injure the work of other bodies. 

Second: RESOLVED THAT, because of the voluntary principles that 
prevail, churches, associations, and state conventions of Baptists may 


co-operate with whomsoever they will, irrespective of geographical loca- 
tion. 


American Baptists and Southern Baptists 


Third: RESOLVED THAT, because of moral-interdependence of Bap- 
tist bodies, co-operation should take place wherever possible between all 
Baptist individuals, churches, associations, and conventions. The gen- 
eral denominational bodies, furthermore, should themselves strive for 
mutual good will and understanding. This does not mean deviation from 
conviction, but recognizes that the Christian task is larger than any seg- 
ment of its followers. 

The application of these principles as set out in the foregoing three 
resolutions, as a matter of fact, have already been exhibited in the ac- 
ceptance by the Southern Baptist Convention, meeting in San Antonio in 
1942, of Baptists in California and at Memphis in 1948, of Baptists in 
Kansas. 

Fourth: BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT, no compact or agree- 
ment be formed with any organization, convention, or religious body that 
would place Southern Baptists in a compromising position, or would ap- 
pear to be a step toward organic union with religious bodies that do not 
believe in or practice the aforesaid New Testament Baptist principles 
as set out in this report.!® 


A similar resolution was adopted in 1951 which stated: 

We recommend that whereas the Southern Baptist Convention has de- 

fined its territorial position in reports to the Convention in 1944 and 

in 1949 by removing territorial limitations and whereas the Northern 

Baptist Convention has changed its name so that it is continental in scope, 

the Home Mission Board and all other Southern Baptist Convention 

boards and agencies be free to serve as a source of blessing to any com- 

munity or to any people anywhere in the United States.'7 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Baptist World 
Alliance, meeting on the campus of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in September 1954, Reuben E. Nelson, general secretary 
of the American Baptist Convention, and V. Carney Hargroves, then 
president of the American Baptist Convention, asked for a confer- 
ence with representatives from the Southern Baptist Convention deal- 
ing with points of tension between the two groups. A further con- 
ference was arranged for January 20, 1955 in Washington, D.C. with 
Nelson, Hargroves, C. Oscar Johnson, Ralph Johnson, Courts Red- 
ford, James L. Sullivan, C. C. Warren, Sydnor Stealey, the secre- 
taries of the state conventions for both American Baptists and South- 
ern Baptists in Ohio and Illinois, along with the writer and several 
others. There was a frank and free discussion by those involved and 
a statement of principles was adopted along with a series of informal 
recommendations as follows: 


Recognizing certain fundamental principles to wit: 

. The independence of the local Baptist church. 

. The moral interdependence and the co-operation of Baptist churches 
in promoting the interest of the Kingdom of God. 

. The purely advisory nature of all denominational organizations in their 
relations to Baptist churches. 

. Our unity of faith concerning certain fundamental tenets, such as the 
reality of God as the supreme personal Spirit, God as a seeking Father, 
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the centrality of Christ, the unavoidable Cross, the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the moral fiber of faith, the brotherhood of believers, and our 
assured hope in Christ : 


We recommend: 


1. That we recognize also that there are some things about which we 
conscientiously differ and that we continue our prayerful efforts to 
understand each other. 

2. That conferences of local, state, and national leaders be held in areas 
where advisable and mutually desired by all conventions involved. 

3. That conferences of convention leaders and groups be continued in an 
effort to explore and discover areas of co-operation. 

4. That a concerted effort by local leaders and representatives of both 
conventions be made to correct unjustifiable criticism which is caus- 
ing misunderstanding among us. . 

5. That we strive for a greater degree of co-operation in the matter of 
the location of churches. 

6. That we encourage the leaders of the two conventions to consider 
the adoption of some common goals and long range objectives such 
as might relate to evangelism, stewardship, Christian education, and 
the celebration of the sesquicentennial of the Triennial Convention. 

7. That we make this whole matter of co-operation an object of earnest 
prayer and maintain the faith that we can learn more about going 
forward together in winning America and the world for Christ.'® 


The spirit of this conference was communicated by C. C. War- 
ren, then chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, to Guy Moore, chairman of a committee on world 
evangelism of the Southern Baptist Convention. This committee rec- 
ommended to the Southern Baptist Convention in May 1955 

that we call upon our Home Mission Board’s Department of Evangelism 

to seek a plan whereby we can co-operate with our Baptist bodies such 

as the American Baptist Convention, the Negro Baptist conventions, etc., 

in a great nationwide evangelistic crusade or emphasis during the year 

1958 or 1959—and that we call upon the Executive Committee of our 

Convention to confer with the various agencies of the Southern Baptist 

Convention, and with representatives of our Baptist conventions in North 

America, looking toward the announcement in 1959 of a five-year pro- 

gram of advance which will culminate in 1964, the date of the one hundred 

fiftieth anniversary of the organization of Baptist work on a national 


level in the United States and North America.!® 

The American Baptist Convention responded favorably to this 
action by the Southern Baptist Convention, and representatives from 
many Baptist groups attended the first organization conference at 
the Conrad-Hilton Hotel in Chicago on December 8, 1955. This con- 
ference discussed many of the problems involved in relationships and 
adopted the following motion: 

That in view of the actions taken by the Southern Baptist Convention, 

the American Baptist Convention, and the National Baptist Convention 

of U.S.A., Inc., (1) we approve in principle a great co-operative pro- 

gram of witness and work by our Baptist bodies in the United States, 


1959-1964, leading up to a worthy celebration in 1964 of the Third 
Jubilee or one hundred fiftieth anniversary of organized Baptist work 
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on a national level; (2) we recommend consideration by the participat- 
ing groups of the following schedule of emphases: 

1959—Evangelism 

1960—Bible teaching and Baptist witness 

1961—Stewardship and enlistment 

1962—Church extension and leadership training 

1963—World missions 

1964—Third Jubilee 
(3) we recommend the creation of a representative committee to work 
out detailed plans, including any desirable revision of the schedule of 
emphases, for reference to and approval by the co-operative bodies; (4) 
we earnestly seek to enlist the wholehearted participation of all Baptist 
bodies in the United States and Canada, each separate body to project 
and promote the program within the framework of its own organization 
and plan of work; (5) we affirm our deep conviction that this projected 
program of co-operative effort can become a mighty witness for Christ 
and a means for strengthening the bonds of our Baptist fellowship.” 


It is against this background that the seven bodies working to- 
gether in the Jubilee Advance adopted the following statement in 1958: 


Seven North American Baptist bodies, differing conscientiously in some 
areas of policy and practice, have banded themselves together in the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance, for the purpose of fellowship, mutual aid, shar- 
ed objectives, and a common passion for the redemption of men. 


In this Baptist Jubilee Advance each co-operating unit desires and prays 
for the strengthening and advance of brother Baptists of other bodies and 
areas. None desires to grow at the expense of others, none believes it 
has the right to say to another, “We must increase and you should de- 
crease.” 

Each believes that where one member of the body rejoices, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Each believes that Baptist advance in North 
America should be an advance on every convention and conference front. 
Each co-operating unit would use its distinctive organization and its 
particular methods and resources. Each will strive for the enlargement 
of its particular fellowship in the faith. But this spirit-prompted ambi- 
tion will not tolerate scorn of any brethren, or that type of rivalry which 
flaunts the principle of brotherhood. 


It cannot be denied that unhappy tensions have at times barred relation- 
ships among Baptist bodies in North America, even when these bodies 
have affirmed their oneness in things essential and their membership in 
one great world family of Baptists. Neither can it be denied that at 
times one or another body has appeared to ignore the rights, feelings and 
best interests of fellow Baptists, even though such practice has at times 
resulted from preoccupation with unilateral concerns. 


It is a most hopeful and healing sign that this fact is frankly acknowledged 

by representatives of bodies co-operating in the Baptist Jubilee Advance. 
his very sense of regret and charitable resolve to build bridges of com- 

munication and understanding argues well for results from the Baptist ‘i 

Jubilee Advance program which shall partake of the true character of 

Christ’s Kingdom of light and love and power. 


Members of the various Baptist Jubilee Advance committees are of one 
mind in the conviction that all North American Baptists need a deepen- 
ing of devotion to Jesus Christ, a quickening of evangelistic zeal, a worth- 
ier level of stewardship, and a more vital and fruitful church life. To 
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advance together in these areas of humbling challenge is our earnest 
hope. To establish many needed Baptist churches in all parts of this con- 
tinent and its growing population and its multitude of people outside the 
fold of Christ is the responsibility of all bodies united for fellowship in 
action within the Baptist Jubilee Advance. Not as competitors, but as 
compatriots ; not in fear of one another, but with deeper faith in one an- 
other; not with jealousy, but with shared joy, Baptists of North 
America should march forward toward a nobler destiny. 


Within the wide liberties of the children of God, and in the clear light of 
the Spirit who guides us into all truth, and gives us every valid victory, 
we of the Baptist Jubilee Advance go forward, certain that our labors 
together in the Advance program will do much to strengthen our unity 
and our witness, resolve our differences and clear away misunderstand- 
ings which stand in the way of our finest advance to the glory of God in 
this fateful generation.”* 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that there are still areas of 
discussion which need to be considered. Editorials by Baptist editors 
in both the American Baptist Convention and the Southern Baptist 
Convention have recognized this fact. However, there are already 
channels through which these discussions can take place. Helpful dis- 
cussions on the level of particular problems have taken place during 
‘the past year between representatives of the two National Baptist 
conventions and the Southern Baptist Convention. This conference 
will be enlarged during this year to include the American Baptists for 
the discussion of common educational problems with the Negro Bap- 
tist conventions. 


Good communications involve both a stimulus and a response. 
There are opportunities for both in the present relationships of Ameri- 
can and Southern Baptists. 
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Negro Baptists Sail a Stormy Sea 
by GeorcE W. Lucas 


The Negro and his whole Baptist fellowship had their begin- 
nings in America in stormy weather. The forceful wind of exploita- 
tion lifted him out of a benighted environment in Africa and brought 
him against his will to this land of cultural disparity. ‘““The colonists 
found the labor of the American Indian unprofitable and that of the 
white indentured servants inadequate. Much cheap labor was needed 
here, for the American virgin soil was looked upon as the land of prom- 
ise for raw materials to produce new commodities of commerce.’ 

Negroes made their appearance in America in 1619, 20 years 
before the first Baptist church was organized by Roger Williams. 
The controversy over slavery was already at fever heat, and the 
colonies were debating as to whether it should be sanctioned. ‘“‘Rhode 
Island began to regulate the importation of Negroes and define their 
rights in 1652.” 

In that same year the first Baptist church had a division. Ved- 
der states that complete records of the fellowship are lacking, and all 
that is. certain is the controversy began and continued until it reach- 
ed the acute stage in 1652. Thus, Baptists from the very beginning 
seem to have multiplied by dividing. The people called Baptists also 
set sail in America on rough seas. 


Nowhere else in the world has Negro slavery exercised such a large in- 
fluence upon the Christian Church as in the United States. All of the 
great American churches grew up in more or less intimate contact with 
the institution of slavery and all of them were of necessity greatly af- 
fected by it. The most important of the many schisms which have oc- 
curred among the American churches were those growing out of Negro 
slavery, while some of the most difficult problems facing the churches 
today are due to the Negro and the bitter conflicts which have arisen in 
the churches because of him.’ 


Coupled with these superimposed conflicts were cross currents 
within the free fellowship of the churches. 


The early historical local independency of Baptist churches in America 
tended to impede the formation of any general organization until in 1814 
a General Missionary Convention was formed to permit Baptists to ex- 
press themselves in terms of missionary activities. In 1845, the state con- 
ventions in the South withdrew to organize the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. In 1907, the Northern Baptist Convention was organized, a 
delegated body under whose direction the many agencies of the Baptists 
in the North and West now operate.* 


GeorcE W. Lucas is pastor of Bethel Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio, which 
is affiliated with the National Baptist Convention in the U.S.A., Inc. 
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Tossed and Driven 


It is understandable that a slave people should be caught in the 
middle of every vicious circle without much voice or power of decision 
during the early years of Baptist history in America. It was after 
the Baptists had spread to Virginia that Negroes won consideration 
as part of this movement that had experienced slow growth up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century.° 


In general, the Negroes were followers of the Baptists in Virginia, and 
after a while, as they permitted colored men to preach, the great majority 
of them went to hear preachers of their own color.® 


George Liele, the earliest Negro Baptist preacher in Georgia, 
was brought from Virginia by his master, Henry Sharp, around 
1770. Presumably, he was associated with the church in which Sharp 
was a deacon and Matthew Moore was pastor. “The church gave 
Liele the liberty to preach and his master gave him the time.’” He 
was later freed and gave full time to preaching up and down the Sa- 
vannah River and in South Carolina. Liele was known to have preach- 
ed in the first Negro Baptist church in America at Silver Bluff, 
S.C. This church was given support by Sharp and a planter by the 
name George Galpin. 


When the British came to Savannah, the Silver Bluff Church seems to 
have been abandoned, but it was revived after peace came in 1783, un- 
der the direction of Reverend Jesse Peter, who as a slave had remained 
in South Carolina during the period of the Revolution.® 


Jesse Peter and a white minister, Abraham Marshall, organized 
what was probably the first Negro church in Georgia in a barn near 
Brampton, where Andrew Bryan, won through Liele’s influence, had 
been preaching in 1788. This congregation began building a church 
in the suburbs of Savannah in 1792. In the meantime, Baptist church- 
es were being established in Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. The owners of slaves were beginning to discover that their 
slaves were of increasing value to them after becoming religious. 

It is difficult for many to accept the fact that Josiah Bishop 
and William Lemon performed duties as pastors of white Baptist 
churches in Virginia and Joseph Willis, a Negro minister licensed in 
1798, became the organizer of the white and colored Baptist Associa- 
tion in Louisiana in 1818.° 


It was in the Baptist churches especially that the Negroes shared with 
the white men the fellowship of the gospel. The reasons for the close 
relationship in this church were the same as those which prevailed in 
the Methodist denomination with the added attraction of free congrega- 
tional polity. The latter feature permitted the Negroes to organize and 
govern their own churches and so provided them with a practical equality 
in religious affairs. . . .2° 
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Even in Natchez, Miss., a Baptist church had 442 members of whom 
only 62 were white. With many exceptions to the general rule, prior 
to the great rift in 1845 over the slave issue the slaves as a part of 
the household of their masters worshiped in the same churches. ' 

After the rift between the Northern and Southern elements of 
the Baptist denomination, nobody was sure what to do with the 
Negroes, and they were too handicapped to do much for themselves. 
The Negro churches were certainly shaped in iniquity, if not conceiv- 
ed in sin. Confused and rejected by the proclaimers of their faith, 
Negro Christians could not be too sure of the rock upon which their 
church was built. To this day, many leaders refer to the Negro 
churches as a “protest movement” and others refer to it as a “sore 
on the Body of Christ.” . 

To relieve their plight, the Board of Missions of the Triennial 
Convention, continued to send missionaries and established for the 
training of leadership among Negroes such schools. as Morehouse and 
Spelman in Atlanta, Ga.; Shaw in Raleigh, N. C.; Leland in Louisi- 
ana; Benedict in Columbia, S. C.; Virginia Union in Richmond, Va.; 
and Jackson College in Jackson, Miss. The last is now a state school. 

Southern Baptists continued to give aid to Negroes, and it was 
customary in all of their annual meetings to hear reports on the “In- 
struction of the Colored Population” even during the Civil War. Their 
efforts have not ceased until this day. They support many Train- 
ing Institutes, contribute more than Negroes themselves to the Amer- 
ican Baptist Seminary in Nashville and within the last decade have 
begun admitting Negroes to Southern Baptist seminaries. 


A New Unit Evolves 


There had been organized missions among Negroes as early as 1815, 
when the African Baptist Missionary Society was inaugurated at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It sent Lott Carey to Africa with a regularly organized 
Baptist church of which he was pastor. 


It contributed its means through the American Baptist Union, a North- 
ern white organization, until 1845. From 1845 to 1880 it contributed 
through the Southern Baptist Convention (white) ; because white South- 
ern Baptists divided from white Northern Baptists in 1845 on account 
of the slavery question. Solomon Cosby, and W. W. Colly were sent 
out by the African Baptist Missionary Society of Richmond, Virginia, 
through the Southern Baptist Convention. That was the taproot of the 
historic tendency of Negro Baptists which has persisted for more than 
a hundred years. : 

In 1840, national Negro Baptists’ consciousness expressed itself in 
organizing the American Baptist Missionary Convention. It was organ- 
ized in the Abyssinian Baptist Church of New York. It was composed 
of the Colored Baptists from New England and the Middle West. It 
could not operate in slave states like the African Baptist Missionary 
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Society of Richmond, Virginia, which functioned through Southern 
whites. But the atmosphere was full of hope for emancipation or emigra- 
tion.!* 


In 1880, three years after the last meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Convention of which we have any account, the Negro 
Baptists of the South took the leading part in organizing the Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Convention of the United States of America, 
which was the first unit of the National Baptist Convention.” 


To avoid a volume of details regarding the mushrooming and 
splintering of Negro Baptists between 1840 and 1895, we move on to 
the historic background given in the preamble of the constitution 
of the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. Incorporated. 


Three Negro Baptist organizations claiming national status, existed in 
the United States prior to 1895. These three organizations in their 
separate conventions voted to meet in Atlanta, Georgia, September 28, 
1895, and form one body for the purpose of more effectively carrying on 
the benevolent activities for which Baptists stand. The organizations so 
uniting were as follows: 


1. The Baptist Foreign Mission Convention which up to that time had 
been doing missionary work on the West Coast of Africa. 


2. The National Baptist Convention which had done its missionary work 
in the United States up to this time. 


3. The National Baptist Educational Convention which was directing its 
efforts in Christian education among Negroes in the United States.!* 


From this point began the major Negro bodies as we know them 
today. 


Rocked by Internal Struggles 
The organized activities of Negro Baptists were hardly launched 
before divisions and rebellion arose. 


The Foreign Mission Board had been located at Richmond, Virginia, 
doing business for the whole Colored Baptist group since its authoriza- 
tion by the Foreign Mission Convention of U.S.A. in 1880.14 


The changing of the domicile of the Board from Richmond, Va. 
to Louisville, Ky. was the first battle on board the new Baptist ves- 
sel. Insult was added to injury by changing also the personnel of the 
Board. The brethren in Richmond refused to communicate and would 
not turn over deeds, contracts or records. In 1897 the disgruntled 
ex-members of the Foreign Mission Board led in organizing the Lott 
Carey Foreign Missionary Convention. One of their contentions was 
that “the National Baptist Convention was drawing the color line.’”’® 
Although the Lott Carey Convention was reunited to the National 
Convention by compact in 1905, it continues to function as a separate 
entity. Most of its support is from the Eastern seaboard and a few 
states in the Midwest. The majority of the pastors and most of the 
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presidents of that body have been members of one or the other of the 
larger National Conventions. 

While Negro Baptists were seriously threatened because of the 
relocation of their most active board, the question of convention con- 
trol was pressing hard for attention. 


If the National Baptist Convention of U.S.A. had been incorporated 
before it changed the Foreign Mission Board from Richmond, Virginia, 
to Louisville, Kentucky, the Old Richmond Board never would have 
defied the parent body nor taken the lead in organizing the Lott Carey 
Foreign Mission Convention in 1897.16 


Generally the new denomination was set up along the lines fol- 
lowed by the two white conventions. Structures were set up and empty 
portfolios granted to the key personnel of the various boards. In 1896 
the Home Mission Board began publishing Sunday School literature. 
Later the Publishing Board of the National Baptist Convention, 


U.S.A. was incorporated under the laws of the State of Tennessee. 


In a crisis the Incorporated Publishing Board refused to obey the orders 
of the unincorporated Convention which created it. The courts sustained 
the rights of the self-perpetuating Publishing Board, because the un- 
incorporated Convention died each time it adjourned. The Convention 
realized that all of the Boards’ whose charters were like the Publish- 
ing Board’s could defy the parent body and do as the Board had done. 
The Convention prepared to incorporate itself in order to control its 
Boards and retain its property. The Publishing Board forthwith at- 
tempted to split the National Baptist Convention of U.S.A. to retain a 
group which would furnish patronage to support the self-perpetuating, 
independent Publishing Board.!* 

The cause of the confusion manifested at the National Baptist Con- 
vention is the attempt and purpose of the Convention to control its 
Publishing Board, located at Nashville, Tennessee. By reason of the 
peculiarity of the laws of Tennessee, this Board elects its own members. 
Although for years the Convention thought that by electing members 
in open session they really became members of the Board, to its great 
surprise, in the course of time, it became known that no one is a mem- 
ber of the Publishing Board unless elected by the Board itself.1* 


Baptists left Chicago in 1915 with two camps, one led by R. H. 
Boyd, secretary of the Publishing Board, and the other by the con- 
vention president, E. C. Morris. The latter group gained charter in 
the District of Columbia and became the Incorporated Baptist Con- 
vention. Commonly today, older ministers use the names Boyd and 
Morris to distinguish between the two major conventions, the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention of the U.S.A. and the National Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A., Inc. These are the “grand divisions” of Negro 
Baptists, although the Lott Carey Missionary Society is also chartered. 

All boards of the incorporated convention, except the Publishing 
Board, remained loyal. However, there have been minor controver- 
sies over the National Training School for Women and Girls in 
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Lincoln Heights, Washington, D.C. The founder of the school, the late 
Miss Nannie Helen Burroughs, was also president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. She was 
favorable toward permitting the Convention majority control on the 
board managing the school, which also has members from both the 
American and Southern Baptist Conventions. The issue has been rel- 
egated of late to low priority because of other matters involving the 
establishment of tenure and regulating Board operations. 


Within the last twelve years the Convention has added a Bath- 
House Sanitarium Hospital Board to manage the Bath House in 
Hot Springs, Ark., now leased to a private group. Immediately after 
his election in Miami, Fla., in September 1953, J. H. Jackson added 
thirteen new departments and commissions to the nine divisions al- 
ready provided by the Convention.” Naturally there has been con- 
fusion. as to areas of responsibility caused by the inevitable overlap- 
ping assignments. 

Recently a small committee was sent to Africa to do an investiga- 
tion with regard to the purchase of land. This special committee is 
separate and distinct from the Foreign Mission Board, the oldest and 
most virile unit of the denomination, which is directed by .C. C. Adams, 
corresponding secretary, of Philadelphia, Pa., where the home office 
is now located. 

The current deadlock in the incorporated body is due to differ- 
ences over administrative policy and the tenure of the Convention 
president. Section IV, Article 2 of the Constitution as revised in 1952 
reads: 

A president of this Convention shall not be eligible for re-election after 
he cae served four consecutive terms, until at least one year has elapsed.”° 

This constitution was declared null and void on the opening day 
of the seventy-seventh annual session in Louisville, Ky. in September, 
1957, before the messengers were enrolled. Marchers invaded the 
auditorium from the streets to the tune of music. Men were jailed, 
opposing officers kicked out and litigants who contested the action 
in court expelled. The resulting unrest was the basis of the ground- 
swell that produced “the Taylor team” and the spectacle at the Phila- 
delphia Convention in 1960. 


A letter was sent out on August 1, 1960 over the signature of 
M. L. King, Sr., pastor of the Ebenezer Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
father of Martin Luther King, Jr. 


We are engaged in a mighty Crusade in our National Baptist Con- 
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vention. This Crusade, through our candidate, Dr. Gardner ‘Taylor, looks 
forward to: 


1. Restoring our denomination’s harmony. 

2. Unifying our Parent-body and Auxiliaries behind Kingdom objectives. 
3. Committing the Convention to real leadership in Civil Rights struggle. 
4. Providing regular itemized financial accounting to all Pastors. 

5. Re-establishing a system of tenure. 


After open refusal to permit an election by roll call of states, the 
delegates remained in Convention Hall in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 8, 1960, and a fair election was conducted with 556 for the in- 
cumbent, J. H. Jackson, pastor of Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1,850 votes for Gardner C. Taylor, pastor of Concord Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

What is the present state of affairs? Philadelphia courts have 
disclaimed jurisdiction in the matter because the Convention is charter- 
ed in the District of Columbia. ay 

On January 18, 1961 in Hot Springs, Ark., Jackson’s group is- 
sued a declaration of the independence of the National Taylor Team. 


The National Baptist Convention U.S.A., Incorporated and its Board 


of Directors will accept the fact of the independence of the National 
Taylor Team.?! 


The real deadlock is over the source of authority: whether the Board 
of Directors or the messengers enrolled in any annual session make 
the decisions for the convention. This problem is aggravated by the 
fact that any member who says he is a Baptist can register and vote 
in annual sessions for the fee of ten dollars. 


Big battles swell the messenger roll and help the exchequer. Un- 
fortunately, the struggle for. office seeps down through state con- 
ventions, district associations and local churches. Many states have 
two conventions enrolled annually because every state president en- 
rolling with two hundred dollars is automatically a member of the 
Board of Directors. Mississippi enrolls four state conventions regular- 
ly. The State Convention presidents are also concerned about tenure, 
and even local pastors fear that their churches may rejoice to find a 
method of rotation. | 


Millions on Board 
According to the listings in the Yearbook of American Churches, 
the National Baptist Convention of America has 2,668,799 members 
and the Incorporated Convention has five million. These figures are 
based upon reports for 1956 and 1958.” As of today these bodies 
easily boast of more than eight million souls. It is widely accepted 
that seventy per cent of all churched Negroes are Baptists. One-third 
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of the Baptists of the world are Negroes. The third largest Protest- 
ant group in America is the Baptist denomination among Negroes, 


being outnumbered only by the Methodist Church and the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


To be the largest bloc of colored Protestants in America and in 
the world, in these times when nationalism is emerging in Africa, 
kindles in Negro Baptist bosoms a new sense of destiny and worth. 
Being the largest group in the Negro structure, the titular head be- 
comes a towering figure within and without the group. Hence, there 
are no ex-presidents of the parent body nor of most of the auxiliaries. 


Added to the egocentricities that are common in human circles 
is the element of “Negrocentricity” that is sweeping America through 
the kneel-ins, sit-ins, stand-ins, wade-ins and the like. Many Negro 


Baptists are so busy with race that little place is left for redeeming 
grace. 


Stuck in mid-ocean and casting eyes about, other members of the 
Baptist fleet are noticeable out there in the mist and foam. National 
Baptists have working relations with all of them: educational proj- 
ects, the Baptist Jubilee Advance, the Baptist World Alliance, and 
the National and World Councils of Churches (with one exception, the 
Southern Baptists, who do not affiliate with National or World Coun- 
cils). These relationships are more nominal than vital. As to the 
National Baptist Convention of America, preachers of the incorporat- 
ed convention cross lines in accepting churches and vice versa with- 
out strife, but neither is there any sign of union in the near future. 
As to the American and Southern Baptist bodies, we seem to pair off 
against each other. American Baptists and Negro Baptists agree that 
Southern Baptists are highly bigoted. Negro Baptists and Southern 
Baptists tend to label American Baptists as being spiritually barren. 
And American Baptists and Southern Baptists would agree that 
Negro Baptists are sadly belated. 


Many of our large National Baptist churches do affiliate with 
the American Baptist Convention. Since local independence is the 
Baptist pattern, only pressure from local churches will make for 


true progress in the direction of improved organizational procedures 
and wider cooperation. 


The crying need of Negro Baptist churches is for recruits to the 
Christian ministry with dedication and training to keep the con- 
stituency stabbed awake at the local level. Yet there is some anxiety 
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that we may lose our most promising young people en masse by too 
long delay. 


Heaped upon our inner contentions and the need for leadership 
are the multitude of new problems incidental to integration and ur- 
banization. We may keep looking within rather than without for much 
longer than we would like to admit. In the meantime, Negro Bap- 
tists can look forward to more sailing on a stormy sea. 
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‘Canadian Baptists in Their North 
_. American Context 


by G. Geratp Harrop 


Canadian Baptists are Canadians. As such their situation is in- 
herently different from that of members of churches in the United 
States conventions. The Baptist Federation of Canada will not, in- 
deed cannot, become an extension of either the American or Southern 
Baptist Convention. History, geography and social.environment de- 
cree for Canadian Baptists a destiny of their own, a destiny that will 
be worked out in a Canadian context. The much celebrated border, 
though undefended, is nonetheless a border. When those Southern 
Baptists who desire to extend their convention to western Canada 
hark back to the “Oregon country“ concept,’ they are striking. at 
Canadian nationalism and aggravating the anti-Americanism that is 
a real, if unhappy concomitant of its contemporary upsurge. 


Canada is a country torn between geography and history. The 
great majority of its 18 million inhabitants live sprawled along the 
four thousand-mile border with the United States. Communications 
are most naturally north and south. Halifax and Boston, Toronto 
(or Montreal) and New York, Winnipeg and St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Vancouver and Seattle are natural pairs. Only the historical and 
emotional ties that we have with Great Britain and France have pre- 
served our identity in defiance of this natural pull toward the United 
States. At the time of the American Revolution and again in 1812- 
14, Canadians fought to preserve their identity against the American 
invader. The war of 1812-14 gave the United States “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” It also gave future generations of Canadian school 
children a patriotic hymn with the following lines: 


At Queenston Heights and Lundy’s Lane 
Our brave fathers, side by side, 

For freedom, home, and loved ones dear 
Bravely fought, and nobly died. 

And those dear rights which they maintain 
We swear to yield them, never. . . . 


In recent years the natural geographical pull of the United States 
has been augmented by increasing American investment in Canada 
(The absentee landlord is said to own more than 50% of Canadian 


G. GreraALp Harrop is assistant professor of Biblical studies at the Divinity 
College, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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business.), the integration of the common defense of the two coun- 
tries, largely under United States command; and the domination of 
Canadian entertainment and cultural life by the American mass media. 
Contemporary Canadian politics is bedevilled by the increased anxiety 
this causes, and the consequent tortured quest for a Canadian identity. 
Canada will be celebrating her national centenary in 1967 still lack- 
ing an official national anthem and a distinctive flag. 


The life of the Canadian churches is, of course, inextricably bound 
up with the life of Canada. The geographical pull southward has 
taken from the leadership of the Canadian churches, and especially 
from the small Baptist group, much of its brains and brawn. The re- 
sult has been an incalculable enrichment of church life in the United 
States, and an equal impoverishment of our own.? The Canadian 
Baptist conventions work in the shadow of their big sisters to the 
south. These are some of the facts of national life that must be kept 


in mind as we seek to understand Canadian Baptists in their North 
American environment. 


- Canadian Baptists also face internal problems peculiar to church 
life in Canada. Canada, like the United States, has had no legally 
constituted, established national church. Yet, from her British and 
French ancestry she has inherited establishmentarianism as a frame 
of mind. Indeed, within the borders of Quebec, the Roman Catholic 
church is to all intents and purposes established. And in the English- 
speaking parts of Canada the old country attitude toward Anglican- 
ism has been a long time dying. 

However, since its formation in 1925, the United Church of 
Canada has tended more and more to become the distinctive Canadian 
church, a kind of unofficial Landeskirche. The United Church of 
Canada is a union of Methodist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. The first two of these have been completely absorbed into 
the new church. Confessional and Scottish nationalistic impulses kept 
a large part of Presbyterianism from the union, and the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (so-called “continuing Presbyterians”’) still makes 
up 5.6% of the population, compared to 20.5% for the United Church 
and 14.7% for the Anglican Church in Canada. In the last census 
year, 1951, Baptists numbered 519,585, or 3.7%.* From the stand- 
point of the Baptist Federation of Canada, even this is a highly inflat- 
ed figure. The membership rolls of its churches in 1960 contained 
but 136,371 names.* The difference is to be accounted for by two fac- 
tors. Many people unknown to the churches profess Baptist allegiance 
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to the census taker. And, second, the Federation figures do not in- 
clude those Baptist groups, ethnic and fundamentalist, not in fellow- 
ship with the conventions of the Federation. 

The United Church of Canada, now so firmly founded that the 
present generation barely remembers its Methodist, Presbyterian or 
Congregational ancestry, is in a very real (if unofficial) sense the ~ 
Canadian church outside of French Canada. In recent years it has 
turned from a rather amorphous liberalism to serious theological and 
sacramental preoccupation. For some time now it has been engaging 
in conversations with the Anglican church and, more recently, with 
the continuing Presbyterians. The theological revival in the United 
Church and the growing remoteness of Scottish ancestry have tended 
to make Presbyterian isolation less defensible. 

These three churches — United, Anglican and Presbyterian — 
whether or not they are able to achieve or approach union, represent 
a kind of establishment-minded attitude against which the next two 
denominations in size, the Baptists and the Lutherans, must define 
themselves. The task is manifestly more difficult for Baptists than 
for Lutherans, who have distinct ethnic and confessional roots. It is 
in this ecclesiastical environment that some Canadian Baptists are now 
turning somewhat wistfully toward their huskier southern sisters. 
The Southern Baptist Convention, with its crusading evangelistic 
fervor, its denominational self-assurance, and its willingness to move 
the ancient landmarks, represents the main hope—or threat. 

The fact is that Canadian conditions are not conducive to the kind 
of mass movement toward Baptists that obtained on the American 
frontier in the South. The elements of Canadian national and ec- 
clesiastical life which militate against Baptist growth have been 
strengthened by post-war immigration which has not been from pop- 
ulation pools where Baptists are prominently represented. While 
the Baptist population in the United States has doubled since 1926,° 
the Canadian Baptist population has not only remained static but has 
suffered from schismatic fragmentation. 

The Baptist Federation of Canada is, as its name implies, a federa- 
tion of three conventions: The United Baptist Convention of the Mari- 
time Provinces, the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec, and 
the Baptist Union of Western Canada. The Federation, whose as- 
sembly meets triennially, bears little or no responsibility for mission- 
ary, educational or extension work, but serves in an inspirational 
way and, insofar as it is possible, as the national voice of Canadian 
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Baptists. It is a constituent member of the Canadian Council of | 
Churches, but not a member of the World Council as two of the three 
conventions have up to now opposed joining the world-wide ecumen- 
ical movement, appealing to the same arguments, as do the Southern 
Baptists. Thus, Canadian Baptists have a strangely ambivalent at- 
titude toward ecumenicity. 

Each of the three conventions has its own history. In the eastern- 
most Maritime provinces Baptist beginnings were made earlier. A 
church founded in 1778 at Horton, Nova Scotia, now the Wolfville 
Baptist Church, is probably the oldest church in Canada. The Evan- 
gelical Revival in New England became the New Light movement in 
Nova. Scotia and New Brunswick. Its leader, Henry Alline, though 
himself never a Baptist, was in a real sense the father of Maritime 
Baptists. The Baptist churches born of the New Light movement 
were regular and Calvinistic. In about 1795 the Free Baptists emerg- 
ed. The United Baptist Convention of the Maritime Provinces was 
not founded until 1906. It brought together for the first time the 
Calvinist and Arminian sides of the Baptist movement. It is in the 


Atlantic provinces, particularly New Brunswick, that Baptist con- 
centration is heaviest. 


Baptist work in central Canada began at about the turn of the 
nineteenth century. The earliest Baptists were probably found among 
the royalist refugees from the American revolution (called in Can- 
ada “United Empire Loyalists”). At Haldimand in Northumberland 
County, Ontario, Reuben Crandall, a Loyalist (“Tory”) founded a 
church about 1794. Some time before 1796 another work, still alive, 
was begun at Beamsville on the Niagara peninsula.® In the early part 
of the century missionaries from New England and New York work- 
ed in Upper Canada (now Ontario) and in the English-speaking part 
of Quebec until interrupted by the war of 1812-14, after which they 
continued, though somewhat less intensively." Around 1816 the Ot- 
tawa valley was the scene of the infusion of another type of Baptist 
life, with the coming of the Scottish Baptists. This group has produc- 
ed for Canadian Baptists some of their greatest educational leaders. 
Baptist growth throughout the nineteenth century came with British 
immigration, which brought a fair number of Baptists. Various in- 
dependent missionary and benevolent societies merged in 1889 and 
became the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec. 


In 1873 the Rev. Alexander McDonald carried the Baptist move- 
ment from eastern Canada to the prairies. He established a church 
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at Fort Garry, Winnipeg in 1875. Baptist congregations sent hun- 
dreds of members to the new frontier of the Canadian West. These 
were augmented by immigrants from Britain, Europe and the United 
States. West of the Rockies, however, the work was supported by 
American Baptists until 1897. After a short experiment with pro- 
vincial conventions, the Baptist Union of Western Canada was form- 
ed in its present structure in 1938.° 

The Baptist Federation of Canada held its first assembly in St. 
John, New Brunswick in 1944. Thus, Canadian Baptists have only 
just completed the building of a nation-wide institutional fellowship. 

It can be seen from the foregoing historical sketch that Canadian 
Baptists owe much to their co-religionists in the United States. The 
impulse which gave birth to the Maritime Baptist movement came, 
through the New Light movement, from the Evangelical Revival in 
New England. American missionaries pioneered the work in eastern 
Quebec and southern Ontario, and American Baptists supported the 
movement in its earliest days in British Columbia. For the most part, 
the most cordial fraternal relations have obtained, but the Canadian 
conventions have gone their own way in missionary, extension and 
educational work. They are not unjustly proud of what they have to 
show from their slender resources. 


The only direct link between the American Baptist Convention 
and the Canadian Baptists has been the use made by the latter of the 
Judson Press Sunday School publications until the formation of the 
Baptist Publications Committee of Canada in 1937. The Canadian . 
committee has since published its own material in cooperation with 
the United Church of Canada. This was a significant move, showing 
how national considerations sometimes outweigh denominational iden- 
tity. 

The Southern Baptist “invasion” of Canada began in British 
Columbia after World War II. The first contact was not with church- 
es of the Baptist Federation of Canada, but with a church belonging 
to the Regular Baptist Convention of British Columbia, a funda- 
mentalist schism. After two years of consultation with the Baptist 
General Convention of Oregon and Washington, and its executive 
secretary, R. E. Milam, the Emmanuel Baptist Church of Vancouver 
changed its name to the Kingcrest Southern Baptist Church and was 
received into the Oregon-Washington (S.B.C.) convention in 1953.° 
This church at first tried to maintain a dual affiliation, remaining in 
fellowship with the Regular Baptist Convention. But the Kingcrest 
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church threw most of its financial support to the Southern Baptist 
program and finally in 1955 withdrew from the Regular Baptist Con- 
vention.’” The Southern Baptist movement has spread to other parts 
of British Columbia and Alberta, sometimes in open competition with 
the Regular Baptists, its initial allies.” 


The Southern Baptist Convention and the Baptist Federation of 
Canada are, of course, sister conventions in the Baptist World A\I- 
liance. At first, the Federation Baptists were stunned by the sight of 
a sister communion coming into Canada in alliance with a group that 
owes its existence to the conviction that all ‘old convention” Baptists 
are apostate. 

In June, 1954 Milam carried his crusade to extend the Oregon- 
Washington Southern Baptist movement into western Canada to the 
floor of the assembly of the Southern Baptist convention itself. His 
motion called for permission to be given to “employees of the Baptist 
General Convention of Oregon and Washington to aid churches af- 
filiated with said state convention even though their salaries may be 
paid in part by the said agency.’””* This motion was passed, but not 
without the objection that it violated Article II of the constitution of 
the Southern Baptist Convention.’* A few days later another motion 
was Offered and passed, one which anticipated the coming Canadian 
shocked reaction and which sought to interpret the Milam motion in 
terms of not refusing “to withhold help from Baptist churches beyond 
the border of our nation.””* 


The reaction in Canada came within a few weeks at the annual 
meeting of the assembly of the Baptist Union of Western Canada, 
which passed the following resolution : 

Whereas our brethren of the SBC have decided to permit and encourage 

the organization of Baptist churches in Canada affiliated with their con- 
vention, and whereas these congregations are being organized in areas 
well served by Canadian Baptist churches, and whereas such a move will 
weaken relationships between the BU of WC and the SBC, and whereas 
this practice will make it increasingly difficult to build a truly indigenous 

Canadian Baptist cause with Canadian educational and missionary in- 

stitutions ; thereby be it resolved that we, the Baptist Union of Western 

Canada, assembled in Convention on June 22, 1954, record our protest 

against this policy on the part of our Southern Baptist brethren and as- 

sure them of our desire to confer further on this matter.’® 


Since that time a series of conferences has been held, both in Canada 
and the United States. These have resulted in the creation of a Com- 
mittee on Canadian-Southern Baptist relations and the establishment 
in Toronto of a liaison officer of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The Southern Baptist Convention seems to have accepted the principle 
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that Southern Baptist churches, as such, should not be organized in 
Canada. The Milam group, on the other hand, desires to amend the 
constitution of the S.B.C. to permit unrestricted expansion. So long 
as the Milam motion remains unrescinded on the minute book of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and the Southern Baptist Convention 
continues to “own” its churches in British Columbia and Alberta, 
Canadian Baptist anxieties will not be entirely allayed. 

Geographically, culturally and, for the most part, theologically, 
Canadian Baptists have been closer to the American Baptist Conven- 
tion than to the Southern, despite some tensions in the mid-nineteenth 
century. But direct cooperation has been limited to the period ter- 
minating in 1937 when the Canadian Baptists used the Judson Press 
religious education material. The discussions arising from the South- 
ern Baptist “invasion” have turned attention to the need for closer 
ties with all United States Baptists. This is reflected in the all-North 
American movement known as the Baptist Jubilee Advance and in 
some early talk about the possibility of a North American convention. 
The problems of Canadian Baptists, however, are not going to be 
solved by the formation of a monster pan-Baptist organization. The 
longing for mass support is inevitable; but the conditions in Canada 
do not favor a mass movement toward the Baptists. Baptist revital- 
ization will occur when the denomination is able to discover and enun- 
ciate the reason for its existence in the face of Christendom’s most 
conspicuously successful ecumenical achievement, the United Church. 

In the spring of 1960 the Toronto Baptist Association undertook 
a strategy study of the metropolitan Toronto area. For this work it 
engaged a team of three American Baptist specialists in this field — 
the best recent example of the kind of specialized help that Canadian 
Baptists can receive from their American friends. This team studied 
intensively the prospects and problems of eighteen diversified church- 
es. Included in its report is an interesting personality portrait of 
Toronto Baptists. The typical Toronto Baptist is described as “a man 
in a business suit perhaps better than the average in success and so- 
phistication.” Yet, it appeared to the investigators, he seems to be 
suffering from a rather strange kind of inferiority complex. They 
speculate that the reasons for this may be the failure in the past to 
maintain unity in the face of the liberal-fundamentalist controversy, 
and a sense of insignificance in the face of the United Church. Re- 
garding the latter, the team has this to say: 


As for the relative strength of the United Church, Baptists need to keep 
in mind that size is not a factor which leads directly or automatically 
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to greatness, and the contribution of Baptists has been far in excess of 

what might be expected simply on the basis of size in the past, and can 

continue to be so in the future. If Baptists feel that they have been called 

to a particular kind of ministry, there should be no reason to feel that 

their smaller number places them in a position of inferiority.'® 
The main difficulty with Toronto Baptists, say the investigators, is 
a kind of reticence, a withdrawal which could be interpreted (although 
the report does not do so) as smugness and condescension, a defense 
mechanism arising from inferiority feelings. But they do offer the 
following sentence of Gospel counsel: ‘‘Perhaps if it could be said 
of the Baptist Church in Toronto that she associates with publicans 
and sinners, it would be discovered that her message would be much 
more winsome for today’s generation.’””" . 


This “personality problem” puzzled the investigators, yet their 
courteous sensitivity as visitors probably prevented them from get- 
ting at its roots. Schism and smallness do gnaw at the hearts of Cana- 
dian Baptists, leading some to make extravagant claims in terms of 
quality as over against quantity. Others look to the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention or the United Church of Canada with the longing of 
the wilderness Israelites for the cucumbers and the melons and the 
leeks and the onions and the garlic of the land of Egypt. But more 
often it causes a near paralysis of withdrawal and defense. The great 
peril for Canadian Baptists is that they might become an enclave. One 
way out, some think, is to join a larger body. The denominational 
loyalist looks to the Southern Baptist Convention. Those with whom 
tradition sits more loosely look to the United Church of Canada. But 
neither possibility is really open to the Canadian Baptist. Somehow 
he will have to work out his destiny. remembering the rock from whence 
he was hewn and the hole of the pit from whence he was digged. 
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In the article, “Behind the Breakdown of Baptist-Disciple 
Conversations on Unity,” by Franklin E. Rector in the April 
1961 issue of FounpaTIons, the statement on p. 134, “All three of 
_ were former Southern Baptist ministers or had 
been reared on Southern Baptist teaching and background,” 
should read, “Two of the three ministers .. . 
notes 11 and 12 were inadvertently reversed, as anyone with a 
knowledge of the situation would clearly recognize. 


the ministers . 


The late H. L. Stewart, professor of ge ge A at Dal- 
housie University, was ‘a Presbyt erian. 
identified as a “Baptist author” on p. 191 of the April issue. 
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Separatist Baptists Today 
by SHERMAN Roppy 


Most people are aware that many small Baptist groups maintain 
separate identities. The reasons for their existence are many, and 
they are complex. But the deeper demands made upon separatist 
groups to preserve their apartness are often not fully understood or 
recognized, even by their constitutents. It is incumbent upon those 
who take the ecumenical spirit seriously to try to understand the 
nature and complexities of the inner demands to be apart which 
separatist peoples experience. These demands not only have to do 
with mere arrangements of ecclesiology but with their profoundest 
sense of identity, their raison d’etre. 

Though the complexities of human motivation must be kept in 
mind, nevertheless, the histories of the various Baptist groups sug- 
gest guidelines by which they may be classified. Some groups owe their 
existence to their national origin and the culture they brought with 
them when they immigrated. The General Baptist Conference, Swed- 
ish in origin, and the North American Baptist Conference, from Ger- 
man beginnings, are examples of this type. 


Other Baptist groups persist in their separate lives for ideological 
reasons, though it must be constantly kept in mind that the seedbeds 
of ideology are cultural. However, vast differences exist among those 
that express their separation ideologically. The most obvious dif- 
ferences are traceable to the historical milieu out of which the church- 
es sprang. The Free Will Baptists found their point of view in the 
ancient Arminian controversy which produced the General Baptists 
in seventeenth-century England. Since the majority of Baptists who 
came to the United States were Particular Baptists, the Arminian 
groups found themselves rather small minorities. 


Some such groups owe their separateness to traditions that are 
completely, or mainly dependent upon Anabaptist attitudes rather 
than those of English Nonconformity and Puritanism. The most re- 
cent separatist groups derive their orientation from the schisms with- 
in Protestantism in the United States during the past century. Though 
these groups express themselves ideologically, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that, since the travails of contemporary Protestantism are 
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not exclusively ideological but indissolubly joined with social and 
economic crises, the ideologies of separatism grew from these. 


The main concern of this article is with the primary examples 
of these groups, the General Association of Regular Baptist Church- 
es (G.A.R.B.C.) and the Conservative Baptists (C.B.). The trends 
and attitudes of those groups whose national origins produced their 
separateness will be left to another investigation at another time. 
However, it is obvious that, as acculturation takes place, their distinc- 
tions will lessen and closer ties with the larger Baptist bodies will be 
created. 


The General Association of Regular Baptist Churches is the 
successor to the ill-fated Baptist Bible Union, which was formed in 
1923 to boycott Baptist institutions conceived to be modernistic and 
to develop new institutions militantly fundamentalistic. The Union 
floundered, in part because of the riotous dissolution of Des Moines 
University, and the G.A.R.B.C. was formed as its direct successor in 
1932 in Chicago. Its first constitution, adopted in 1934, stated: 

Any Baptist church in the United States which subscribes to our Con- 

stitution and Confession of Faith, contained herein, and signifies in writ- 

ing its desire to find fellowship with the Association, may upon such writ- 

ten application be received by a majority vote of the Association.’ 
However, this open invitation was most limited since the atmosphere 
in which it was issued was quite separatist. The Baptist Bulletin re- 
marked: 


it ought to be frankly and honestly said, that no Baptist or Baptist church 
who still feels perfectly at home in the Modernistic atmosphere of the old 
Conventions, would feel very much at home in a meeting of the As- 
sociation of Regular Baptists.” 


In 1938 this feeling was made explicit. Membership was restricted to 
any church in the North which is no longer in Fellowship or in coopera- 


tion with the Northern Baptist Convention and/or its auxiliaries. . . 3 

Separatism, understood in terms of orthodoxy’s survival in the 
face of modernism, was the hallmark of the G.A.R.B.C. The niceties 
of this kind of separatism became very evident during the early days 
of the Conservative Baptist protest. G.A.R.B.C. spokesmen persist- 
ently insisted that Conservative Baptists were inconsistent and not 
true separatists.* In fact, they were compromisers; they welcomed 
fellowship with those who agreed with them, even though complete 
separation had not been effected. One must not only separate from 
those who are determined to be modernists but also from the orthodox 
who have not separated from those who are modernists. This at- 
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titude has characterized the outlook of the G.A.R.B.C. to the present 
time. 


The conditions which caused the withdrawal of churches from the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the formation of the G.A.R.B.C. 
still exist according to the judgment of these churches, as indicated in 
this statement from a spokesman: 


We have not altered our attitude toward fellowship with apostasy since the 
founding of our Association. This position is indicated in Article IV, 
Section 1, of our Constitution by the requirement established for churches 
that may be received into the fellowship of the GARBC. This states: 
“Any Baptist church in the United States which is not in fellowship or 
cooperation with any national or local convention, association or group 
which permits the presence of modernists or modernism, and which sub- 
scribes to the Constitution and Articles of Faith herein contained . . . 
may be received into the Fellowship ... .” This principle, of course, gov- 
erns our attitude concerning mergers of various bodies.® 


While there seems to be a simple, logical, though monolithic at- 
titude in the G.A.R.B.C., the Conservative Baptists display some di- 
versity. Their antecedents indicate why such a situation should exist. 
Though fundamentalists, they had already rejected the way of the 
G.A.R.B.C. They were concerned with the growth of liberal theology 
and its espousal within the Northern Baptist Convention, but they 
chose to press their point within that association. After twenty years, 
however, a call in the early forties to protest the appointment of EI- 
mer Fridell set in motion a chain of events which far transcended 
this minor matter and produced a new and separate fellowship of Bap- 
tists. Great impetus was given. conservatives by the judgments and 
information which a veteran conservative missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society disclosed, having been spurred on 
by a sort of death pact with a fellow missionary. Thus, the base of 
protest was broadened, and more conservative pastors were included 
in the protest. 


The group’s ways of protest, however, were circumscribed to 
working within the existing framework of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. The leaders of the conservatives had not been in sympathy 
with the spirit or the solutions of the G.A.R.B.C. So it was not until 
two other factors came into play that the protesters became a separate 
group. These were the blockage of communication and the breakdown 
of the democratic processes. When these conservatives felt that their 
democratic rights as constituents of the Northern Baptist Convention 
had been abridged, then they chose to protect their integrity and iden- 
tity by separating from their past affiliations. Only in this way can 
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their separation be understood—a separation that took place when 
the Northern Baptist Convention was moving quite obviously into a 
more conservative atmosphere. 


After the formation of the Conservative Baptist Association in 
1947, largely because of the success of the Conservative Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, others whose ideas of separation were quite a 
bit more radical than those of the first leaders affiliated with the 
movement. As‘a result, the problem of interpreting just what separa- 
tion means has hung like an albatross around the neck of the C.B.A. 
A Conservative Baptist pastor writes: “You know Con. Baptists are 
for separation—affirmed and reaffirmed. The trouble is a suitable 
definition has not been found, so we struggle between the two poles’”® 


One pole, firmly rooted in the outlook of the founders, is the in- 
sistence on asking a man or a church what is affirmed rather than 
what connections are denied. Thus, the constitution of the C.B.A. 
reads that a church is welcome “without regard to other affiliations.” 
In the Manifesto of 1953 it was stated that “we hold that severance 
resolutions from other bodies are not to be regarded as a pre-requisite 
to affiliation ... .”" The other pole is the result of the logic of their 
situation, the need to justify the importance of their own separate 
witness. Added to this is the steady increase of influence of men who 
regard separation as a sine qua non, a thing in which there is intrinsic 
redemptive power. 


Ambiguous as the Conservative Baptist situation may seem, much 
of their growth must be attributed to this very vagueness. The move- 
ment speaks different words to different people. At the same time 
the ambivalent nature of its existence is made manifest. Groups, 
clustered around the two poles, constantly tug and pull—one toward 
fellowship and possible reunion with other Baptist groups, the other 
toward the position of and possible union with the G.A.R.B.C. 


However, at this time the Conservative Baptists as a group affirm 
their separatism. They said at Boston in 1960: 

Be it further resolved, That we reaffirm these basic historical principles 

and the separatistic position announced and expressed in the Preamble 

to the Constitution of the Conservative Baptist Association of America. 
There exists much comment by members of the C.B.A. on the pernicious 
aspects of the American Baptist Convention, the National Council 
of Churches and the World Council of Churches. 


Much of this can be found in the editorials of state and national 
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papers of Conservative Baptist organizations. Some of it is written 
in special pamphlets. Lee B. Long of Colorado writes in one of the latter : 
“The choice is between ecumenisity [sic] or God. . . . Those who know 
not God will continue to promote ecumenisity [sic].’’* Illinois is re- 
ported to have less sentiment toward cooperation and reunion than ever 
before because 


The utterances of those who cooperate with the council of churches are 
such as discredit the fundamentals of the faith, their attitudes toward 
pink and communist affiliates are such that any redblooded American 
would be ashamed to have any connection with them at all, their un- 
Biblical World Church objective so unscriptural and objectionable that 
the gulf is steadily wider between those who hold to the plain New Testa- 
ment position and the so-called modernists who are driving to get more 
cooperation and reunion.® 
The Chicago Conservative Baptist ministers protested Billy Graham’s 
inclusivism and refused him their cooperation. It is important to note 
the cultural conservatism implied in the above quotation. It is no ac- 
cident that the political, economic and social outlook of Conservative 
Baptists is as right-wing as their theology. Senator Joseph McCarthy 
was warmly espoused by many of them. During the election of 1956 
one mid-west Conservative Baptist leader suffered great inner pain 


because of his fear to espouse Adlai Stevenson openly. 


Thus far, the evidence would suggest that, if any union were 
possible, it would be consummated between the G.A.R.B.C. and the 
C.B.A. This does not seem to be the case, for there are more liberal 
forces operating within the C.B.A. Vincent Brushwyler, general di- 
rector of the Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society writes, “I 
am not aware of anything of late that has been written that would 
show that CB’s and GARB’s are coming closer together.’”””” 


Two examples of moderating influence explain the maintenance 
of the status quo among Conservative Baptists. In Southern Cali- 
fornia conditions are quite different from those in Colorado and II- 
linois. The Californians are “eager for cooperation with other Bap- 
tist groups where compromise of our Baptist distinctives and doctrinal 
position are not involved.”"* So the Conservative Baptists cooperate 
with American Baptists in the Christian Day School program and in 
united evangelistic campaigns. On the other hand, the C.B.A. of South- 
ern California is erecting a headquarters building jointly with the 
General Baptist Conference of Southern California. 


Another important example is the Conservative Baptist Seminary 
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at Denver. In many ways it is as moderate and progressive theo- 
logically as the conservative seminaries of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, and in some ways more so. Its greatest difficulty shows itself 
in the inability of a number of its graduates to remain separatists and 
in the agony of those who for some reason cannot move out of the 
C.B.A. The seminary seems to be more in tune with contemporary 
religious life than any other institution of Conservative Baptists. If 
it can avoid the pitfalls of such an exposed position, it could be the 
most important factor in the future of Conservative Baptists. 


What must be concluded? First, there is no present movement 
toward union or reunion, as the case may be, among the G.A.R.B.C. or 
the C.B.A. Second, there is little indication that there can be any such 
movement in the G.A.R.B.C. Third, there is some slight movement in 
some local areas of the C.B.A. Fourth, there is hope that greater 
movement will develop among some Conservative Baptists. 


Conservative Baptists seem to live in a persistently precarious sit- 
uation. Many would be at home in the ardently separatist G.A.R.B.C.; 
separation to them is a redemptive experience. Many others would 
be happy in the pervasively conservative American Baptist Conven- 
tion; separatism to them is but a modus operandi made necessary by 
present conditions. When these men face the full implications of the 
ecclesiological dilemma of all Baptists, of the contemporary theological 
situation and of the psycho-sociological bases of separatism, there is 
some possibility that closer Baptist ties will result. The new genera- 
tion may seek these ties. 


1. Constitution and By-Laws in J. M. 7. B. L. Shelley, Conservative Baptists 
Stowell, Background and History of (Denver, 1960), p. 154. 
the General Association of Regular 
Baptist Churches (Hayward, Calif., 8. L. B, Long, Historical Data (C.B.A. of 
1949), p. 78. Colorado), p. 4. 
“9 — P. ve 9. Letter of Henry P. Lovik to author, 
February 14, 1961. 
4. The Difference Between the CBA and 
the GARBC, p. 10. 10. Letter of Vincent Brushwyler to author, 
5. Letter of Paul R. Jackson to author, February 28, 1961, 
December 5, 1960. 
6. Letter of Lester Thompson to author, 11. Letter of I. Cedrie Peterson to author, 
December 12, 1960. February 22, 1961. 
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by EUGENE DINsMorE DOLLOFF 


An illuminating excerpt is found in the original records of the 
First Baptist Church, New Bedford, Massachusetts, under date of 
January 24, 1815. 


Early this morning, our Elder, George H. Hough, with his family, set off 
on stage for Pawtucket, or Providence. He would have left us before, 
perhaps, two weeks sooner, had not different severe storms of snow pre- 
vented; and now the travelling is difficult, and in some measure dis- 
astrous, but he finally got through (we hear). His mind is intent on 
going to the East Indies as a missionary—to the Burman Empire with 


Elder Luther Rice. 
Here is a dramatic introduction to the Rev. George H. Hough, 
first pastor of the First Baptist Church, New Bedford, and devoted 
co-worker with Adoniram Judson in Burma. 


Exhaustive research still fails to reveal many desired facts con- 
cerning Hough’s life and servicé, yet enough can be obtained to en- 
able us to recreate—in an authoritative manner—a brief biography 
of one of the most interesting and useful men ever to represent our 
Baptist cause in foreign missionary enterprises. 


George H. Hough was born in Concord, N. H. about 1787, the 
only child of Mr. and Mrs. George Hough. On July 9, 1811, he mar- 
ried Phebe Mann of Orford in the same state, daughter of Solomon 
and Emily Parkhurst Mann. We have been unable to find the date 
of her birth, but she was a woman of much native ability as will be 
indicated later in this article. 


The work and character of Hough’s father are revealing. The 
senior Hough was married twice, his first wife being the widow of 
a physician, a Dr. Faye of Windsor, Vt., and mother of George, their 
only child. The father was a printer by trade, possessing extraordi- 
nary ability in his line. He was the first postmaster of Concord, 
being appointed in 1792, only to be replaced with the change in Presi- 
dents. In 1815 and 1816 he served as representative to the General 
Court. In January 1819 he initiated the Concord Observer, a religious 
newspaper, the first of its kind in his native state and a pioneer in this 
field for the nation. 


EuGENE Dinsmore DOLLorr, the osm pastor of First Baptist Church, New 
Bedford, Mass., is the author of The Pastor’s Public Relations. 
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That the senior Hough was a good man is disclosed by the fol- 
lowing statement : 


Mr. Hough was distinguished for the urbanity of his deportment, the 
fidelity of his friendship, and the uprightness of his dealings. To his 
uniform character of honesty and integrity, Mr. Hough added, within 
the last fifteen years of his life, the higher and holier sanction of the 


Christian profession." 
Possibly the phrase, “the last fifteen years,’ should be changed to 
read “the last twenty-three years,” for the official records of the 
First Congregational Church of Concord state that “George Hough 
was admitted in 1807.” It seems unlikely that the elder Hough had 
been accepted in membership prior to making his Christian profes- 
sion. He died in 1830 at the age of 73. 


Further, we learn from the records of the same church that Rev. 
George H. (Henry) Hough was baptized and received into member- 
ship on June 5, 1807, and his wife, Phebe Mann Hough, was ad- 
mitted to the same fellowship in 1810. They also show that Hough 
was dismissed from membership in 1820, six years after assuming the 
responsibilities of the newly organized Baptist Church in New Bed- 
ford, and four years after settling in Burma. Did he forget to re- 
quest a letter of dismission? Or did the Concord church, after that 
relatively long period, erase his name? It would be interesting to 
know, but in response to our queries there is no information. 


No other mention is made of George H. Hough’s mother. Rec- 
ords of the same church reveal that the senior Hough’s second wife, 
Lucinda Jones, entered its membership in 1802, but there is no such 
word in regard to his first wife. 


By training the younger Hough was as a printer, fol- 
lowing closely in the footsteps of his father. How suggestive this 
is of the mysterious ways in which God moves—early in life the young 
man was fitting himself for notable printing service later in faraway 
Burma. 

Undoubtedly he was blessed with and by the outstanding in- 
tegrity and ability of his father. While there is an irritating lack of 
information concerning his mother, we can readily assume that she 
bequeathed to her only son a spirit of devotion and desire to serve. 


I have failed to discover any record of the younger Hough’s 
gaining a formal education. While it cannot be dogmatically assert- 
ed that such was the case, it is reasonable to believe his education was 
that of the public schools and the printer’s shop. Nor can I learn why 
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or exactly when he came to New Bedford. We are helped in the re- 

construction of his life story, however, by this report of the clerk of 

the First Baptist Church, New Bedford, dated April 24, 1814: 
Whereas Elder George H. Hough, in the course of about two months 
past, has had opportunity to exercise his ministerial talents amongst us, 
and to general acceptance; and now having brought his family to this 
town with design to make it his place of residence; it was thought ex- 
pedient, and accordingly, at the close of the afternoon meeting the mem- 
bers of the church were desired to remain in their places till the people 
had retired. Then the question proposed is to know if the church will 
request Elder Hough to take upon him the office of Pastor over this 
church while he remains with us, or so long as such connexion shall ap- 
pear to him and us as productive of mutual satisfaction and edification. 

More than two thirds of the brethren and sisters were present, and all 

severally conceded to the above proposal and request. The foregoing 
request of the church being communicated to Elder Hough, he instantly 
accepted the invitation. 

Hough was devotedly energetic during his brief ministry in New 
Bedford. Four members were added to the church, one by letter, 
three by baptism. The records also show that he was present at the 
meeting of the Warren Association, the church having been received 
into that body the previous year. From the date of his call, April 24, 
1814, until he left New Bedford on January 24, 1815, he served exactly 
nine months to the day. In this connection, it is highly interesting to 
read that “Rev. George Hough was the first to regularly assume 
the pastorate, and finally resigned to go to the East Indies as a 
missionary.”” 


George H. Hough was appointed to foreign missionary service 
on April 11, 1815, by the newly organized General Missionary Con- 
vention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States of America 
for Foreign Missions, forerunner of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Elected as president of this group was Thomas 
Baldwin, of Boston. Within a brief period the Society named three 
appointees — Hough, Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice. With rather 
solid support, some contend that Hough was the first named. How- 
ever, nothing is to be gained by debating this point. 


We have the following information about Hough’s ordination: 
On Thursday, May 25, 1815, in the Sanson Street [now First] Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Brother George Hough was solemnly set 
apart by prayer and imposition of hands, to the service of a Missionary, 
intended for the empire of Burmah. Introductory prayer by Brother 
Rice; sermon by Rev. Mr. White, from Matthew 24:14, “And this gos- 
pel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for a witness unto 
all nations; and then shall the end come.” Consecrating prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Staughton; imposition of hands by Rev. and Drs. Staughton 
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and Holcombe, and Messrs White, Grigg and Rise; charge by Dr. Hol- 

combe ; address to the assembly by Dr. Staughton; closing prayer by Mr. 

Grigg. The solmnities [stet] were interesting and impressive. At the close, 

a collection was taken for Missionary purposes.* 

With their two children, a son and a daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hough sailed from Newcastle, Delaware, in December 1815 on the 
Benjamin Rush, which was under the command of Captain Annsley. 
They arrived in Rangoon about the middle of October 1816. Their 
arrival had been delayed three months because the ship in which they 
took passage from Calcutta late in June proved unseaworthy. In ad- 
dition, both captain and pilot proved to be drunkards who anchored 
close to every saloon along the way, usually having to be carried bodily 
back to the ship. It was the middle of September before they secured 
passage on a satisfactory ship. 


News of their coming preceded their arrival by many weeks, 
even months. The Judsons looked forward with the keenest of an- 
ticipation to the coming of these helpers. Writing to Luther Rice, on 
August 3, 1816, Judson said, in part, “I have completed a grammar 
of the Burman language, which I hope will be useful to you; also a 
tract, which I hope to get printed as soon as Mr. Hough arrives.” 


Two days later, August 5, 1816, Judson wrote a lengthy letter to 
Baldwin, the closing paragraph of which reads: “I have received one 
letter only from Dr. Baldwin; Mrs. Judson has also received one. I 
hope that brother Hough is the bearer of others. We expect him by 
the first opportunity.” 


Finally great expectations became glorious actualities — the 
Houghs arrived! The Judsons’ cup of joy overflowed. The coming 
of vitally needed co-workers was accepted as the unqualified stamp 
of divine approval upon the work which, thus far, had offered no 
tangible promise of success. 


After intensive research, Honore Willsie Morrow in her Splendor 
of God affords us this pen picture of the Houghs: 


They were solid New Hampshire folk. Hough was a small man, with a 
sharp eye and a face smooth shaven save for a tiny brown chin beard at 
which he was always tugging. Mrs. Hough was plump and blonde— 
a silent woman whose comment on every problem was, “ask father.” 
They were a familiar Yankee type to the Judsons. There could not be 
a great deal of intellectual companionship between the two families but 
the Houghs could be depended on for common sense and industry and 
Ann and Adoniram after four years of exile were in no critical mood. 
They welcomed the newcomers as the Israelites had welcomed the 
manna. 
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The Judsons and Houghs lived in the same mission house. In 
the beginning of a letter to Dr. Staunton, corresponding secretary of 
the Foreign Society, dated November 7, 1816, is this statement; ‘‘Mr. 
Hough has settled in one part of the mission house; and we are now 
united, both as church of Christ and as a mission society.” To eliminate 
possible misunderstanding, each family had a definite number of 
rooms. Their combined salary was $1,000 annually, divided equally 
between the two families. 


To insure harmonious relations, Judson and Hough drew up and 
signed a precise “Article of Agreement.” It is illuminating to look at 
the text of this compact: 


In order more effectually, under the blessing of our Lord and Master, 
to accomplish the important work for which we have come into this 
heathen land, we, the undersigned, form a union on the following prin- 
ciples, namely :— 

1. We give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to one another 
by the will of God. 


2. We agree to be kindly affectioned one towards another with 
brotherly love, in honor preferring.one another ; feeling that we have one 
Master, even Christ, and that all we are brethren. 

3. We agree in the opinion that our sole object on earth is to in- 
troduce the religion of Jesus Christ into the empire of Burmah; and 
that the means by which we hope to effect this are, translating, print- 
ing, and distributing the Holy Scriptures, preaching the Gospel, cir- 
culating religious tracts, and promoting the instruction of native children. 


4. We therefore agree to engage in no secular business for the pur- 
pose of personal emolument; and not at all, unless in the opinion of the 
brethren, the great object of the mission can be best promoted thereby. 


: 5. We agree to relinquish all private right to remittances from 
America, avails of labor, and compensation for services; in a word, to 
place all money and property, from whatever quarter accruing, in the 
i mission fund: provided, that nothing in this article be construed to 
: affect our private right to inheritances, or personal favors, not made in 
compensation of service. 


6. We agree that all members of the mission family have claims on 
i the mission fund for equal support, in similar circumstances; the claims 
j of widows and orphans not to be the least affected by the death of the 
| head of the family. But it is to be understood that no one shall have a 
‘ right to adopt a child into the mission family, so as to entitle it to the 
claims secured in this article, but by consent of the brethren. 


7. We agree to educate our children with a particular reference to 
p the object of the mission; and if any expense be necessary or expedient 
, for this purpose, it shall be defrayed from the mission fund. 


8. All appropriations from the mission fund shall be made by a 
majority of the missionary brethren united in this compact; subject, 
however, to the inspection of our patrons, the board 


A. Judson, Jr. 
George H. Hough.® 
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Once this agreement was entered into, the missionaries set to 
work with holy zeal. The printing press and types, donated by the 
missionaries at Serampore, had arrived prior to the coming of the 
Houghs. They erected a makeshift print shop, and Hough gave him- 
self to an intensive study of Judson’s Burmese grammar so that he 
might begin printing at the earliest possible moment. Adoniram con- 
tinued translating the gospel of Matthew in the daytime, and convers- 
ing with Burmese men at night. Ann carried on a school for Bur- 
mese girls, the enrollment of which now numbered thirty. This af- 
forded many contacts with the mothers of her pupils. She also un- 
dertook the translation of the Book of Job. Mrs. Hough cared for 
the children and sought to become adept in the management of a Bur- 
mese household—no small task. 


Within a few months George had the requisite knowledge to 
start the press. He quickly learned to match “the odd-looking strings 
of circles Adoniram had written to the appropriate circles in his fonts 
of Burmese type.” Hough gave first attention to the tract which Jud- 
son had completed. Early in 1817 a thousand copies were ready for 
distribution. The tract contained seven printed pages. Attention was 
given next to Ann’s catechism, after which he went to work on Jud- 
son’s translation of Matthew. 


Even a sympathetic reading of that tract today makes one wonder 
how, in its stilted, thoroughly theological approach, it could ever have 
made any vital impact upon the Burmese. If it did, it was a miracle. 
The final section of the tract embraced the Commandments, includ- 
ing twenty-five instead of the usual ten, “for Adoniram wanted to 
include all the principal rules of conduct in the New Testament, in- 
cluding the one which distinguished Baptists from members of other 


denominations: ‘On becoming a disciple of Jesus Christ, receive bap- 
tism in water.’ 


Writing to Baldwin on February 10, 1817, Judson said, 


We are just entering on a small edition of Matthew, the translation of 
which I lately commenced. But we are in a great want of men and money. 
Our hands are full from morning till night. I cannot, for my life, translate 
as fast as brother Hough can print. He has to do all the hard work in the 
printing office, without a single assistant, and cannot therefore, apply 
himself to the study of the language, as is desirable. 


In her well-known but intensely revealing little book, Ann of Ava, 
Ethel Daniels Hubbard writes, “So it came about that Mr. Hough’s 
knowledge of printing, and Mr. Judson’s knowledge of Burmese, that 
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Christian publications were issued by the hundreds and the thous- 
ands in the Burmese language.” 


Something of the deep-seated, burning passion which filled the 
hearts of Judson and Hough is graphically expressed in a joint letter 
to Dr. Staunton, November 7, 1816, from which I quote briefly: 


Rev. and Dear Sir: It is with peculiar satisfaction that we are, at length, 
able to address a letter to the board, in our joint capacity. ... We 
cannot enter into detail; but we desire to say, that we consider the mis- 
sion established in this land. We unite in opinion, that a wide door is 
set open for the introduction of the religion of Jesus into this great em- 
pire. ... It is with great pleasure that we announce the valuable present 
of a press and Burman types, made to us by the Serampore brethren . . . 
but cannot move one step in the way of printing without money... . 
We therefore beg an immediate appropriation, not only to liquidate 
the expenses already incurred, but to enable us to proceed in this all- 
important of our work. ... We desire humbly to repeat to the board 
what the first missionaries from the Baptist society in England said to 
their friends, when on the point of embarkation in the great work which 
seems destined to illumine Western India with the gospel. “We are,” 
they said, “like men going down in a well; you stand at the top and hold 
the ropes. Do not let us fall.” Hold us up, brethren and fathers, and if 
health and life be spared to us, we hope through the grace of God, to see 
Eastern India also beginning to participate in the same glorious light. 
Many years may intervene, in the latter as well as in the former case; 
many difficulties and disappointments may try our faith and yours. But 
let patience have her perfect work; let us not be weary in well-doing; 
for in due time we shall reap, if we faint not. 


Your servants in the Lord Jesus, 


A. Judson, Jr. 
George H. Hough. 


Although faithfully devoted to his work of printing, Hough be- 
came pessimistic with respect to converting many—if any—Burmese 
to his Lord. He freely admitted that practically all the natives could 
read and were constantly requesting “our holy books,” yet to Hough 
no progress seemed being achieved. This opinion is set forth by An- 
derson in To the Golden Shore, where he quotes Hough: 

Those with whom brother Judson has conversed, since I have been here, 
appear inaccesible to truth. They sit unaffected, and go away unimpress- 
ed with what they have heard. They are unconvinced by arguments, 
and unmoved by love; and the conversion of a Burman, or even the ex- 
citement of a thought toward the truth, must and will be a sovereign act 
of divine power.® 

As Hough set type in the Burmese language he wondered—and 
in fact, often despaired—whether or not he would ever understand 
it. The belief was growing in his mind that it was useless for a man 
thirty years of age or older to attempt mastery of this strange tongue. 
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So deep-seated was this conviction as to cause him to suggest once 
that the only way to make effective missionaries in and for Burma 
was through sending boys from America in their teens, while their 
minds were at the highest point of flexibility. Needless to say, this 
proposal was dismissed as being entirely impractical. 

Another important factor must be mentioned, even though it may 
slightly dim the glorious luster which mantles Adoniram and Ann. 
Hough speedily learned that the Judsons “were in the habit of doing 
what they thought right without even considering that anyone else 
might have another opinion.’”” 


Despite the obvious fact of the Judsons’ superior knowledge, 
it appears that in a united effort it would have been the more diplo- 
matic procedure to have consulted the Houghs. This weakness like- 
wise revealed itself in the conduct of the Judsons with the Wheelocks 
and the Colmans at a later date. Anderson reports: 


Eliza Wheelock had begun to conceive a dislike for Adoniram and Nancy 

which was to grow more intense as time went on. . . . It could well have 

been true that Adoniram and Nancy ran things with a high hand... . 

As for Nancy, from childhood, she had been famous for her persistence 

and ingenuity in getting her own way. . . . Two such determined peo- 

ple . . . were probably often less than tactful in reaching decisions con- 

cerning the mission. Hough had felt something of the sort, and it may 

have played a part in his removal to Calcutta. Eliza Wheelock resented 

it, and rebelled. But the Colmans, man and wife, understood and accepted 

Having completed the translation of Matthew in May 1817, Jud- 
son immediately turned his attention to a Burmese dictionary. Then 
came an important interruption to his labors. On Christmas day of | 
that year he sailed for Chittagong, hoping to bring back some Bur- 
mese-speaking converts with him to Rangoon. He rightly regarded 
success in this bold venture a profound aid to winning the Burmese 
in Rangoon to Christ. On this voyage he met every possible adverse 
experience except shipwreck. No news came from him in many 
months. Had he been lost? Ann was fearful, the Houghs increasing- 
ly apprehensive. At the same time a fearsome epidemic of cholera 
ravaged Rangoon. 

Added to these difficulties was a menacing summons for Hough 
“to appear at the courthouse, to give an account of himself” with the 
dire threat that, if he failed to tell everything concerning his presence 
in Burma, “they would write with his heart’s blood.” To quote from 
Ann of Ava: 


For two days he was held in the courthouse and forced to answer, through 
an interpreter, the most absurd questions, such as, what were the names 
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of his parents, and how many suits of clothes did he possess, the an- 
swers to which were recorded with umost formality. He was not even 
allowed recess long enough to procure food, but was incessantly subject- 
ed to examination. On Sunday morning summons was again received to 
present himself at court that the inquiry might continue.’ 
Violating Burmese custom, Mrs. Judson presented herself to the 
viceroy in behalf of Hough. Her daring venture was successful, for 
the viceroy gave official order that Hough should not be disturbed 


on his sacred day, and forbade any and all future annoyance. 


The climax was reached by the rumor that the English would 
soon invade Burma. There was basis in fact for this report; war 
clouds had hung heavily on the horizon for several years. This prov- 
ed the final element for the Houghs to decide to leave Rangoon. Hough 
regarded it his sacred obligation to take his family to the safety of- 
fered by Calcutta. In the light of history, who can blame him? 


Adoniram Judson finally returned to Rangoon. He faithfully 
endeavored to persuade Hough to remain, but his pleas fell on deaf 
ears. Hough was adamant in his decision. He insisted that he could 
print Adoniram’s translations as well in Calcutta, and with a far 
greater degree of safety, particularly for his wife and children. 

The Houghs sailed for Calcutta early in November 1818, taking 
the press and types with them. By that time the Wheelocks and the 
Colmans had reached Rangoon. 

In his New Hampshire Native Ministry, N. F. Carter informs us 
that “Hough left Burmah for America, with his wife, July 5, 1818, 
and returned to Burmah, December, 1821.”” If this trip was taken, 
as it probably was, the dates would appear to be in error. 


During the Burmese-British war the Houghs were in Calcutta. 
Anderson tells us that “the Houghs and the Wades—Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonathan—had gone back to Calcutta. They had been peacefully at 
work printing Adoniram’s Burmese dictionary that day in 1824 when 
the British had attacked Rangoon.” 


During that intervening time the Judsons had spent two months 
with the Houghs in Serampore, a few miles to the north of Calcutta. 
Distance and time seem to have dissipated any of the misunderstand- 
ing which at one time threatened to disrupt the warm friendship be- 
tween the Houghs and the Judsons. 


Following the war Mr. and Mrs. Hough were employed by the 
government. Mrs. Hough was principal of the government school at 
Maulmain, and her husband served as superintendent. Their daugh- 
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ter married Major General Tremenbure of the Bengal Engineers. 


The son, also named George, became assistant commissioner of the 
Rangoon District. 


It is quite certain that Mrs. Hough died in Maulmain on July 
9, 1859 at the age of 71. We are told by one source that George H. 
Hough eventually resigned from teaching service in the Maulmain 
school and went back to Rangoon to retire on a government pension. 
Another source tells us that he became chaplain of an English regi- 
ment stationed at Cape of Good Hope, and died there. Were we able 
to command all the diverse pieces of this jigsaw puzzle of life, it 
might be possible to synchronize these two witnesses. Until such time 
as the facts are available, however, we are compelled to leave the time 
and place of his death, together with that of his burial, mantled thick- 
ly in obscurity. 


It was a long, long distance from the printer’s shop in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and from the infant First Baptist Church of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, to Rangoon, Burma. To make the tedious, 
dangerous trip to that faraway land required the noblest type of de- 
votion, the highest form of sacrifice. When the roll shall be called of 
the most sacrificing souls who ever lived and served their blessed 
Lord in lands beyond the seas, the names of George Henry Hough 
and Phebe Mann Hough will surely appear among those occupying the 
highest brackets. 
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“The Bible ... A Revelation from God, 
Supplying the Defects of Natural Religion”: 


by Ropert G. GARDNER 


Lecturing to his congregation at the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Islington about. 1827, the Anglican clergyman, Daniel Wilson, was 
quite accurate when he asserted: “The business of a writer of evi- 
dences in the 19th century is, very much, selection and compilation.’” 
American Baptist theologians of that same period, some of whom 
indicated a knowledge of these words, would have agreed and wished 
to extend them to the wider field of Christian epistemology. As they 
sought to explain the methods by which God is known, all spoke a 
common tongue, although various dialects sprang up as various per- 
sons combined the same old ideas in a slightly different fashion. 


This article proposes to examine one of the dialects among pre- 
Civil War, American Baptist religious thinkers. Only a handful of 
men devoted significant attention to the methods of religious knowl- 
edge; of these, John Leadley Dagg was of central importance. Thus, 
this article is chiefly concerned with the categories he adopted, while 
major agreements and divergences are noted at the appropriate places. 


It will quickly become evident that Dagg is typical of his fel- 
lows, and that together they are proponents of a Protestant scholasti- 
cism characteristic of the period. For all of them, the primary organ of 
religious knowledge is reason, rather than faith. The traditional 
distinction between natural and revealed knowledge is present; the 
rationalistic emphasis on communicating a body of knowledge is 
found. Dagg and his orthodox contemporaries present a view of rev- 
elation which was consequently to be widely altered in the following 
years—among American Baptists as well as others—and which of 
course is quite unacceptable to many present-day theologians.’ 


The sources which Dagg employed may be determined rather 
quickly. Works of Joseph Butler, Thomas Chalmers, John Dick and 
Daniel Wilson had been used as his texts at Mercer University.‘ 
Thomas Brown, Philip Doddridge, Andrew Fuller, Olinthus Greg- 
ory, William Paley and Francis Wayland are quoted in various con- 
nections in his writings.* Surprisingly enough, John Gill found little 
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place in his huge Body of Divinity for this subject ;° hence, he appears 
infrequently in the following pages. Exactly which man Dagg had in 
mind as he wrote a given paragraph cannot always be determined with 


precision, but this is hardly necessary. Each is in substantial agreement 
with the others. 


Dagg’s system makes the time-honored distinction between the 
province of reason and the province of faith, between natural and re- 
vealed knowledge. We shall look first at reason, its proper sphere and 
its ultimate failure. We shall then look at faith, its comprehension of 
the Bible and its relation to reason. 


I. Natural Knowledge and the Exercise of Reason 


For Dagg and his contemporaries, all natural knowledge had an 
empirical base. “We acquire knowledge of external objects by means 
of our bodily senses; . . . We learn the less obvious relations of things 
by processes of reasoning, which are often tedious and laborious; . . . 
We learn much by the testimony of others. . . .”” But the testimony 
of others may come because they have first observed external ob- 
jects and have reasoned about them, and all reasoning must have its 
ground in sensual apprehension. Anyone who reflects at this point 
“will perceive that faith lies at the foundation of every mental affec- 
tion, and of every purpose to act. The testimony of our sense must be 
believed, before external objects can awaken any emotion in the 
mind... .” This “secular” type of faith is nothing more than the sur- 


mise, which one must make, that he is capable of attaining trustworthy 
knowledge.® 


Religious knowledge, from whatever immediate source, goes be- 
yond mere empiricism. Dagg asserts quite bluntly: “We can have no 
knowledge of God, except by the manifestations [“revelations’”] he 
has made of himself.’ All knowledge of the divine is miraculous. Of 
course, he does not mean to equate the value of natural and revealed 
knowledge, but he does seem to be arguing that knowledge is all of a 
piece, and that knowledge of God without the assistance of Christ is 
still a valid, though non-soteriological, type of knowledge. 


The sources of religious knowledge are three-fold, two of which 
are available to all men and which result in natural knowledge. Man’s 
moral and religious feelings are the first major source.** Almost by 
instinct, men have such moral and religious feelings. No matter how 
deeply they may be buried under corruption, they are still elements of 
man’s nature. From his moral and religious feelings, man can infer 


a limited extent. Individual men cannot be trusted indiscriminately, 
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his relation to moral government and to the supreme Ruler. From 
this law, written at creation in the heart, man could obtain much re- 
ligious knowledge, were it not that the fall has obscured much of the 
writing. Yet the corporate moral and religious feeling is more trust- 
worthy than that of any given individual, and is to be relied upon to 


but their combined wisdom is likely to be of greater value.” 


The second source of religious knowledge is the course of na- 
ture.” Dagg simply asserts that “the voice of Nature is the voice 
of God.” He who is the creator and ruler of the world has so arrang- 
ed conditions that some actions tend to promote, and others to destroy 
the happiness of the individual and of society. “In this arrangement 
of things, the moral government of God is clearly seen, and the con- 
duct which he approves, is pointed out by the finger of Providence.” 
Furthermore, the adaptations of nature reveal intelligence, and must 
have come from an intelligent author. Effects are plainly the result 
of wise design, and are produced by a cause which the design does not 
include.”* 


But what, in greater detail, does nature teach about God? Em- 
ploying the language of the deists, Dagg summarizes his answer in 
these words: 


we observe the common consent of mankind, that there is a God; that he 
ought to be worshipped; that there is a difference between virtue and 
vice; that a moral government exists, which is partly administered in this 
life by Divine Providence; that the soul of man is immortal; and that a 
future retribution awaits all men after death.’ 

For the sake of convenience, we may consider the content of this 


knowledge under three heads.”* 


First, the existence of God and of many of his attributes is taught 
by natural religion. As intimated before, his existence is demonstrat- 
ed, in part, by man’s moral nature’® and by the world and its con- 
trivances.”” The voice of conscience within and the demands of civil 
government without point toward a divine governor. Our minds be- 
gin to enlarge their outlook, ascending to the idea of a moral gover- 
nor who is over all intelligent creatures, who possesses moral perfec- 
tion and knowledge sufficient to detect every crime and power to 
punish it, and who is brought into intimate relation with us so that we 
live and move and have our being in him. The existence of this God 
is further taught by the world and the contrivances which it contains. 
Reason traces the chain of cause-and-effect until it admits the ex- 
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istence of an eternal, self-evident, independent being who is the first 
cause of all things. 


In everything which the eye beholds, or the mind contemplates, we dis- 

cover the manifestations of the Creator’s wisdom and power. . . . The 

whole universe becomes a grand temple, pervaded with the presence and 

glory of the deity; and every place becomes an altar, on which may be 

offered to him the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.'® 

Likewise, nature teaches the observant man something of the 
character of God. The unity of God is suggested by the laws of nature 
that prevail in all parts of the universe. The spirituality of God is 
suggested as men recognize the distinction between matter and mind, 
and apply the analogy of mind to deity. The eternity of God is sug- 
gested as man recognizes that deity is the first cause, and therefore 
the uncaused or self-caused one. The omniscience of God is suggested 
through the twin existences of our own minds and their processes, 
and of the world and its intelligent order. The omnipotence of God 
is suggested as we think of our own limited power, and then consider 
the limitless power that brought creation into being, that speaks 
through the voice of thunder or acts through the earthquakes, and 
that will display itself in a fearful fashion on the last day. God’s 
goodness is suggested by manifestations in the works of creation, by 
the peoples of the earth who are capable of pleasure and by the God- 
given sources of pleasure that are plainly not incidental or accidental. 
The justice of God is implied by. the existence of moral government 
which must be governed by One who has such an attribute in order 


to secure a faithful and perfect administration. The wisdom of God is 


seen in his action as the benevolent Father of his great and prospering 
family.” 

Nature, in the second place, teaches man a code of ethics. “As 
intelligent, voluntary, and moral beings, we are bound so to act . . . as 
to promote human happiness.” The external voice of nature and the 
internal voice of conscience command this, and rewards and punish- 
ments serve to enforce it. Man is bound to seek his own happiness, in 
subordination to the happiness of society. The society for whose hap- 
piness man works is enlarged to its maximum scope when we discover 
that it consists of “God the Creator, and the innumerable creatures 
that he has made... .” Reflecting Kant, Dagg holds that “the general 
rule of duty is, to adopt that mode of acting, which, if universally 
adopted, would promote the happiness of society.” Hence, nature 
teaches two things respecting morality: It is right for man’s outflow- 
ing affections to be fixed on God, the greatest and best of beings, who 
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is to be obeyed as man lives in harmony with the divine will; and it 
is right that man seek the happiness of all fellow creatures, the mem- 
bers of universal society, as he seeks to obey this divine will.” 


Natural religion, finally, teaches about judgment. The govern- 
ments which men now know are imperfect. They reward virtue and 
punish vice, but they fail to effect a perfect retribution in many cases. 
This points toward a future retribution, the result of a wise and just 
divine government.” But this argument from God’s moral rule is 
not alone. He has created man fitted by nature for immortality. Man is 
no passing fancy in the world, devoid of a future beyond this life. He 
possesses an indivisible and indestructible soul. His moral faculty and 
his adaptability to religion separate him widely from all other animals 
and justify the conclusion that he alone is destined for immortality. 
Thus, the future judgment is of relevance to man now. He must live 
in accordance with the dictates of natural religion, being at least as 
careful to show sorrow and penitence concerning offenses perpetrated 
against God as against a “fellow-worm.” God is seen still to reign 
over his world, and man’s immortality insures the eventual reward- 
ing of virtue.” 

Throughout all of this, natural religion has been presented as 


helpful but not final. In the words of the Philadelphia Confession: 


Although the light of nature, and the works of creation and providence 
do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave 
men unexcusable; yet are they not sufficient to give that knowledge of 
God and his will, which is necessary unto salvation.?* 


There are four major defects in natural religion. First, it is insuf- 
ficient to restore man to perfect virtue. This has been demonstrated 
by fair experiment. God has seen fit to leave most of the human race 
under the sway of nature, and the result has been that man has sunk 
more deeply into vice, wandering farther and farther away from him. 
Even the most intelligent—the Greeks and Romans—followed the 
same idolatrous and vicious course. The pagans had genius and reach- 
ed out for God, but their unaided reason could not reach him. De- 
pravity darkened it. “This felt want the volume of revelation is pre- 
cisely adapted to supply.” 


Second, natural religion is defective in its mode of teaching. It 
teaches by experience, a mode too slow for depraved man, whose ap- 
petites are clamoring for immediate gratification. He acts under their 
impulse, and the habit of vice is formed before the experiment is con- 
cluded. Furthermore, the motives of natural religion are not suffi- 
ciently impressive to arrest men who are going headlong into a course 
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of sin. Present pleasures are preferred to future rewards. Hence, we 
need not be surprised if nature itself teaches that another mode of 
instruction is necessary. Children learn from experience, but their 
parents also instruct them through the vehicle of language. “Such 


aid nature has taught men to expect from the benevolent Father of 
all.” 


Third, natural religion is inadequate in the content of its teach- 
ing. It fails to explicate the attributes of God even as fully as man is 
capable of knowing them, and of course it fails to indicate anything 
specific about the distinctively Christian doctrines.” 


Finally, the fact that a special revelation has been granted proves 
beyond doubt the insufficiency of natural religion. Even Adam and 
Eve, in their primeval innocence, were not left wholly to natural rev- 
elation; they had God’s will made known to them further by express 
command. Much more do we, their fallen children, need clear instruc- 
tion directly from heaven; and in the Bible we have this.” We must, 
then, come to examine the place of faith and the Bible in the process 
of gaining religious knowledge. 


IT. Revealed Knowledge and the Exercise of Faith 


Man must go to a particular revelation for a final and indispens- 
able source of religious knowledge.” “Besides his voice in conscience 
and in Nature, he utters his voice from heaven.” To us he speaks in 
his written word, the Bible, “which is the perfect source of religious 
knowledge, and the infallible standard of religious truth.””® All would 
on this point accept the Philadelphia Confession : 


The Holy Scripture is the only sufficient, certain and infallible rule of 
all saving knowledge, faith, and obedience. . . . 


The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed, 
dependeth not upon the testimony of any man, or church, but wholly upon 
God, (who is truth itself) the author thereof; therefore, it is to be re- 
ceived, because it is the word of God.®° 


Although the Bible was written by inspired men, they are to be regard- 
ed simply as the instruments employed by God for the production of 
his work. “God himself is the author of the Bible. When we read its 
sacred pages, we should realize that God speaks to us... .” Its au- 
thority is independent of the men who wrote it or of the men who 
have transmitted it. God speaks immediately to the heart and mind 
of every individual reader through it.** To the Bible, then, we must 
turn, if we are to gain trustworthy religious knowledge. But before 
we can do this, we must first establish its divine origin, else it has 
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no more value for us than any other book. This task is so vital that 
both Dagg and Tustin devote an entire volume to it, while others treat 
it much more briefly. 


Six major reasons are usually given for the divine origin of the 
Bible. 1.) Its beneficial effects have been exceedingly great. Because 
God is the source of all morality and happiness, we must be led to the 
conclusion that the Bible, which brings both of these in abundance, 
comes from him. 2.) The morality taught therein is perfect, and bears 
the impress of divine holiness. It must be of divine origin, or else we 
would have the paradoxical situation of evil and lying men producing 
a perfect ethical system. 3.) The doctrine which it teaches is not of 
human origin and must have proceeded from God. Here we are not 
presumptuously judging a priori what kind of revelation God would 
make to man. Rather, knowing what sort of doctrine human impos- 
ture would be likely to originate, we can make an instructive com- 
parison. 4.) The history contained therein is entirely credible. Its 
narratives so harmonize with all the records and monuments of the 
past and so intertwine with them, that all history must be rejected if 
confidence cannot be reposed in the historical records of the Bible. 
5.)It contains numerous prophecies, the exact fulfilment of which 
demonstrates that they proceeded from the divine foreknowledge. In 
addition to the predictions concerning the Messiah and events in the 
history of the Hebrew nation, one may find in the Bible many of the 
Roman emperors, the downfall of the Roman Empire, the rise of the 
Saracens, the overthrow of the Eastern Empire, the Reformation and 
much papal history. 6.) It contains the record of miracles. In all of 
the Biblical miracles, God is seen confirming the fact that he has un- 
dertaken the work of giving instruction to men; they are “God’s seal 
affixed to the revelation, and claiming for it the respect and confidence 
due to divine truth.” 


This remarkable volume was given by divine inspiration, then, 
and is to be received as the word of God. Dagg holds a theory of 
plenary inspiration: the Bible is to be received “as if immediately writ- 
ten by the finger of God.’** He begins by expressing his ignorance: 
“How the Holy Spirit operated on the minds of the sacred writers we 
are unable to explain. It is enough for us that God acknowledges 
what they have written to be his word.” But then he elaborates his 
position at considerable length. The very words contained in the 
Bible, and not simply the thoughts or truths, are the result of divine 
inspiration. Dagg feels that “if the Holy Spirit’s influence ceased 
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before expression was given to these thoughts and reasonings, he has 
not made a revelation to mankind.” Plenary inspiration, “if properly 
understood,” does not render the Biblical writer an “unconscious in- 
strument.” “It maintains that his memory, and other mental powers, 
were employed in the execution of the work, as truly as his hand; but 
it insists that the latter was as certainly controlled by the unerring 
guide as the former.” “So the mental powers of the sacred writers 
were not set aside, but the divine wisdom has used them, and all the 
peculiarities of style, and modes of thought, that distinguished the sev- 
eral writers, and has by means of them prepared just such a book as 
it was his pleasure to give to mankind.”™ 


All objections to his theory of plenary inspiration are of course to 
be rejected. Some assert that there was a human, as well as a divine 
element in inspiration, and that the human element was imperfect. 
But this is not true; God and men were not partners. “When man 
was introduced into the work, it was not as a partner, but as an in- 
strument .... though the instrumentality of man in the work is dif- 
ferent from that of an unconscious pen, it is nevertheless instrumen- 
tality.”"* The value of this theory of inspiration was being challenged 
in this early period by those who “allege that the Bible contains mis- 
takes in history and science, and that some parts of it are inconsistent 
with others,” and Dagg devotes much space to a refutation of their 
claims. His conclusion is this: 

The result of the investigation will be found to be a great abatement, if 

not a complete removal of the difficulties; and it will be seen that the 

remaining difficulties, whatever may be their magnitude, do not reach the 

vital question concerning the divine origin of Christianity, but lie merely 

as objects against the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures.** 

Here he makes some significant admissions. Some difficulties plainly 
do remain, and they force him ultimately to relinquish the importance 
of plenary inspiration. The divine origin of the Christian faith must 
not be denied, but, in the final analysis, the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture is expendable. Dagg himself continues to believe in it, but 
also considers it to be of a definitely subordinate value. The few re- 
maining difficulties found in the Bible “have very little weight when 
compared with the amount of evidence on which our belief of plenary 
inspiration rests.” The Hebrew and Greek originals were perfect, 
reflecting word for word the mind of God. Now the texts which are 
employed differ from these, but not to an extent which impairs our 
understanding of them or of the now-lost autographs. Yet in all of 
this, plenary inspiration is subordinated to the divine origin of the 
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faith, and that is a significant admission which his final position does 
not require Dagg to make. He believes that they could be separated, 
but of course further believes that they have not been separated. One 
might wonder if Dagg here is not somewhat open to the advances of 
Biblical criticism in his day, holding a position that could have become 


increasingly more realistic had he remained alive for another half- 
century.” 


Yet the revelation in the Bible does not alone supply the defects 
of conscience and nature, and does not alone afford all the aid that is 
necessary in order to elevate fallen men to perfect virtue. The indis- 
pensable Bible must be accompanied by another equally indispensable 
act of God. Religious knowledge comes to man as the Holy Scripture is 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit. Dagg asserts: “The word of the New 
Testament is as unprofitable as that of the Old, unless it enters the 
heart, and dwells there in its sanctifying power .... The saving ef- 
ficacy of revelation is attributed in the Bible to the accompanying of 
the Holy Spirit.” In other words, divine grace is a required part of the 
process of gaining religious knowledge; even with the book of rev- 
elation at hand, man must have the Spirit to open his eyes. 

Often only implicit in the discussion thus far are matters which 
must be made quite explicit. Revealed religion is not totally divorced 
from natural religion at every point. Particular revelation and gen- 
eral revelation are still from the same source. There are definite rela- 
tionships between the two. Frequently revealed religion agrees com- 
pletely with natural religion. “The revelation made in the Bible pre- 
supposes and confirms the teachings of natural religion.” It teaches 
with clarity the existence of God and the divine attributes which nat- 
ural religion unfolds. It accepts the distinction between right and 
wrong, the moral government of God, the immortality of the soul and 
the future judgment. It expressly insists that man direct his affec- 
tions outward, fixing them upon God and his fellow-creatures. Since 
God speaks through nature and revelation, there can be no contradic- 
tion. It must be true that “nature and the Bible, so far as they speak 
on the same subject, always speak in perfect harmony.” Moreover, 
the Bible speaks of the teachings of nature and thereby establishes their 
authority. “The same God who speaks to us in his word, speaks to us 
also in his works; and in whatever manner he speaks, we should hear, 
and receive instruction.” 

But this relationship leads to a second one: “The Bible reveals 
clearly what natural religion teaches obscurely; and reveals many im- 
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portant truths which nature cannot teach.” All of the doctrines speci- 
fied above are taught imperfectly by natural revelation and need the 
additional light of special revelation. God appears behind the works 
of creation and providence, but “revelation brings him forth openly, 
and presents him addressing our external eyes and ears in his holy 
word.” The Bible alone clearly brings “life and immortality to light” 
and “shows us the Judge, the great white throne, the opened books, 
and the assembled multitude.” Duty can be learned from nature “by 
slow deductions and long observations,” but only the Scripture “brings 
us at once to the base of Sinai” or to “the tables of stone” where his 
commands can be heard or read. Furthermore, many truths would re- 
main darkened, were it not for revelation. There is no remedy for 
depravity, no means of healing moral disease, apart from the Bible. 
The anxious soul, convinced of his guilt, hears that blessed proclama- 
tion of peace—that God has forgiven him—only from Christ. Of God 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, general revelation knows 
nothing and teaches nothing. “When human reason has fainted in 
its pursuit after the knowledge needed, the Bible gives immediate pos- 
session of the good sought. It puts an end to vain efforts, uncertain 
conjectures, and perplexing doubts, by authoritative declarations from 
the source of infallible truth.””° 

Finally, “the Bible presents motives to virtue far more powerful 
than those of natural religion.” Nature attempts to move men by 
distant and uncertain rewards and punishments. At the moment, how- 
ever, the unrighteous often seem to prosper, and this weakens the 
case for virtue. Further, natural religion sees into the future “through 
a glass darkly,” and this uncertainty helps to destroy the value of 
its message. On the other hand, “the Bible places the Judge at the 
door, and gives men a deeply impressive knowledge of his terrors.” 
It teaches that there is no escape for the wicked, despite possible 
present prosperity. But, more positively, the Bible presents the most 
powerful motive to virtue the world has ever known. “It leads men to 
the cross of Christ, and exhibits to them the love of God in the gift 
of his Son ... the grace which has provided salvation at a sacrifice 
so immense.” This gift is so great that “hearts, which the thunders 
of Sinai could not shake, have been moved by the groans of Calvary. 
If the moral power of the cross fails, no motive can be effectual.” 
Thus, while faith and reason often complement each other, ultimately 
faith is superior to reason in the decisive matters of religious knowl- 
edge, and the Bible js indeed “a revelation from God, supplying the 
defects of natural religion.” 
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Throughout this rather elaborate epistemological structure, Dagg 
remains true to his Calvinistic heritage. God is always sovereign, and 
man is always finite. Therefore, man cannot finally move far in his 
knowledge of the divine. Expounding Paul’s hymn of love, John Dagg 
voices an opinion characteristic of his age: 

Now we see through a glass darkly; or, as the words import in the ori- 

ginal text, we see by means of a mirror in an enigma. A piece of writing 

that is behind us, may be seen by means of a mirror that is in front. 

But its direction is reversed, and it is read with difficulty. When we turn 

from the mirror and look at the writing face to face, we read it with ease. 

At present, the realities and glories of the unseen world are learned only 


by deciphering the representation of them which is seen in the mirror of 
divine revelation; but we shall soon see them face to face.*? 


Dagg’s Thought and Our Present Situation 


In assessing the value of this system of religious epistemology, 
one must be aware that Dagg is not always careful in his choice of 
language. He employs the scholastic division of “natural” and “re- 
vealed” knowledge, which suggests that men can have a knowledge of 
God by the unaided exercise of their own powers of thinking, with- 
out a direct communication from God himself. And yet he also as- 
serts that ‘we can have no knowledge of God, except by the mani- 
festations [‘‘revelations”] he has made of himself.’“* Had Dagg fol- 
lowed this statement to its conclusion, he would necessarily have come 
to affirm the distinction which is now made between “general” and 
“special” revelation. Hence, he would agree that there is some degree 
of legitimate and useful extra-Christian religious knowledge. With- 
out using his words, he would stand with Paul Tillich, who speaks 
of a type of universal revelation when he discusses the various me- 
diums of revelation. Nature, history and men may be transparent 
toward their ground of being, and these, plus the indispensable in- 
terpretative words which are spoken in connection with them, are not 
restricted to the Judeo-Christian tradition.“* In this phase of his think- 
ing, Dagg’s work would continue to have validity. 


But if Dagg would seem to accept the idea of general revelation, 
he undoubtedly denies its soteriological character. Alan Richardson 
asserts: “As we have said that all revelation is from God, so we must 
now add that all revelation is saving revelation.” That is, a man is 
judged by God on the basis of the light which has been given to him, 
and he will not suffer divine displeasure if he is genuinely ignorant 
of the brightest light.“° Nowhere does Dagg deal at length with the 
future of those who have never heard the name of Jesus Christ; he 
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seems to have in mind the “wicked” who consciously reject Christ. 
Perhaps he would insist that the future state of the genuinely ignor- 
ant man rests entirely with God and need not be investigated; prob- 
ably he would insist that the fall and subsequent sin would render him 
a suitable candidate for eternal punishment. At this point, Dagg’s 
sort of thinking has been questioned—as well it might be—on the 
basis of simple justice, and his insights here are less useful. 


Of even less usefulness is his doctrine of the plenary inspiration 
of the special revelation. That there is inspiration with regard to the 
Bible, none would wish to deny. But modern Biblical criticism, which 
was hardly known in American circles during the days of Dagg, has 
widened the gulf between his teaching and that of many persons in 
this generation. If Dagg voices one extreme, Brunner and Tillich 
voice the other. In the words of Brunner: “The revelation is neither 
book nor doctrine, but God Himself in His historical self-attestation. 
Revelation is event ....” While not adopting such extreme phraseol- 
ogy, Brunner and others would basically agree with Tillich: “In the 
last analysis, a mechanical or any other form of non-ecstatic doctrine 
of inspiration is demonic.’”“* The trend is away from an inspiration 
of text and toward an inspiration of prophetic and apostolic witness, 
away from an attention to words and toward an attention to the 
significant events through which God reveals himself in saving pow- 
er, away from propositional knowledge and toward what Barth calls 
“the truth of revelation,” which would be the Word made flesh.‘ 
The critics of this so-called neo-orthodox movement are hardly fair 
in asserting that the Bible is being rejected; but it is true that the 
Bible—its words and ideas—can be considered as the locus of inspira- 
tion without affirming a traditional doctrine of plenary inspiration. 


John Baillie is correct when he affirms that what is required is 
a doctrine of inspiration—at times even of verbal inspiration—which 
recognizes the inescapable importance of the Bible insofar as it reveals 
God acting through Christ. “We may safely accept Luther’s criterion 
that the revelatory quality of each part of the Bible is to be judged 
according to the measure in which it ‘preaches Christ’ (Christum 
treibt) ; and whatever some have professed in theory, nobody has ever 
in practice treated all as on the same level in this regard.’** But it 
does seem difficult to understand how Baillie can say earlier: “What 
is fundamentally revealed is God himself, not propositions about 
God.’’** Some type of propositional knowledge of God seems neces- 
sary in order that man may recognize God acting in Christ, but this 
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propositional knowledge need not be identical with The Philadelphia 
Confession of Faith nor be contained in a Bible that comes as a re- 
sult of plenary inspiration throughout. Dagg holds to such a doc- 
trine, in theory at least; but Baillie’s wise observation leads one to 
recognize that in practice Dagg was moving toward the moderate 
position now being advanced. 


A final consideration is the relation between general and special 
revelation. As has been seen, Dagg gives to “natural religion” an 
epistemological autonomy that is certainly Thomistic in tone. Yet he 
insists that there is much more to be said about religious truth, and 
that “revealed religion” is the only channel for it. In thus virtually 
contradicting his Thomism, it appears that he would have agreed with 
Richardson’s discerning statement : 


Whereas the traditional theory [of natural and revealed knowledge} 
suggested that the revealed knowledge of God was a kind of quantitative 
extension in a straight line of our natural knowledge of Him, we must 
regard special revelation as being dialectically both an affirmation and a 
negation of general revelation. The actual situation is that, until we ac- 
cept the truth of special revelation, the truth as it is in Christ, we do not 
clearly see any portion of the truth as it really is; we see things in the 
distorted perspective of our own egocentrism, which general revelation 
is not able to correct. 


Even with an obviously high regard for general revelation, the ne- 
cessity of special revelation is not to be questioned. The devastating ef- 
fects of sin are present, and “if human life is to be thoroughly re- 
deemed and cleansed from sin, so that the Sun of Truth and Right- 
eousness may shine forth in its might, a further grace is needed be- 
yond that which is available in general revelation.” 


In short, general revelation is paradoxical: it is partial and pre- 
carious, but better than none at all. Special revelation is a require- 
ment for the fullest knowledge of God available to man. There is 
significant agreement in every century at this point. “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). This, the 
highest insight which man can have concerning God, is always the 
result of special revelation, without which he gropes in the never- 
dispelling shadows of partially-seen virtue and knowledge. 


1. J. L. Dagg, Elements of Moral Science writers were very similar to the ortho- 
(New York, 1859), p. 115. dox writers of other Protestant denomi- 


2. Daniel Wilson, Hvidences of Christian- nations during this century. Norman 
ity (Boston, 1833). vol. i, p. 82. _ H. Maring, ‘‘Baptists and Changing 
3. John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in Views of the Bible, 1865-1918,’’ Foun- 
Recent Thought (New York, 1956), pp. dations, I (July 1958), pp. 52-75; I 
3-18, and Alan Richardson, Christian (Oct. 1958), pp. 30-61, has recently 
Apologetics (New York, 1947), pp. shown how American Baptists reacted 


110-113, serve to remind us that these to the position described in this essay. 


- 
; 
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4. Joseph Butler, Analogy of Religion, 


first published in 1736. Thomas Chal- 
mers, On the Power, Wisdom and Glory 
of God as Manifested in the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man, 2 
vols. first published in 1833. John 
Dick, Lectures on Theology, 2 vols., 
first published in 1838. Daniel Wilson, 
Evidences of Christianity, 2 vols., first 
published in 1828-30. 

These titles are found in Catalogue of 
the Officers and Students of Mercer 
University, 1846-1847 [Penfield, 1847], 
p. 14; 1850-1851, p. 14; 1858-1854, p. 
21; 1854-1855, p. 21. 


. Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philos- 


ophy of the Human Mind (Philadel- 
phia, 1824), 3 vols. Philip Doddridge, 
Works (Leeds, 1803), 5 vols. Andrew 
Fuller, Works (London, 1824), 8 vols. 
Olinthus Gregory, Letters to a Friend, 
on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties 
of the Christian Religion (New York, 
1822) (hereafter cited as Letters to a 
Friend). William Paley, Natural The- 
ology (London, 1805); A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity (London, 
1805), 2 vols. (hereafter cited as Evi- 
dences of Christianity). Francis Way- 
land, Elements of Moret Science (Bos- 
ton, 1837). 


. John Gill, A Body of Doctrinal and 


Practical ‘Divinity (Atlanta, 1950). 


.J. L. Dagg, Manual of Theology 
(Charleston, 1857), p. 68. 
. Ibid., pp. 176f. George I. Chace, of 


. Ibid., 


10. 


11, 


12, 


13 


Brown University, says: ‘‘ Philosophy 
and religion, our knowledge of the 
material and of the spiritual, of this 
world and of the world to come, are 
found in the last analysis to rest upon 
the same basis, and must be alike re- 
ceived in the spirit of faith—of faith 
in the goodness and truth of Him 
who hath made us and revealed him- 
self to us’’ Bibliotheca Sacra and 
Theological Review, vol. v (1848), p 
643. See also J. T. Smith, The Christian 
Review, vol, v (1840), pp. 194-210. 

p. 84. See also J. L. Dagg, The 
More Excellent Way (Philadelphia, 
1834), p. 3. 

Thomas Chalmers emphasizes this in- 
terioristic approach to religious knowl- 
edge to an extent unequaled by others 
of Dagg’s sources. See n. 16. 

Dagg, Manual of Theology, pp. 19f.; 
Elements of Moral Science, pp. 49, 59f., 
67, 102, See also Gill, Body of Divinity, 
pp. 705f. 

William Paley emphasizes this exterior- 
istic approach to religious knowledge 
to an extent unequaled by others of 
Dagg’s sources. See n. 17. 

Dagg, Manual of Theology, pp. 20f.; 
Elements of Moral Science, pp. 106f. 
In agreement with this position, W. J. 


14, 
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Hard, Augusta, Georgia, writes: ‘‘Na- 
ture lights up the way to his [God’s] 
throne,’’ The Southern Baptist Preach- 
er, vol. i (May, 1840), p. 83, Dagg fails 
to find any revelatory value in the 
‘‘many forms of non-Christian human- 
ism and of non-Christian ethical and 
religious systems’’ (Richardson, Chris- 
tian Apologetics, p. 132). ‘‘Heathen 
philosophers’’ give only suppositions 
without certainty. (Manual of Theology, 
p- 26.) The ‘‘uncivilized tribes’’ and 
the ‘‘civilized nations’’ which are with- 
out Christ offer no religious knowledge 
of worth (ibid., pp. 28f.). ‘‘Mahometan- 
ism’’ is discussed in detail (The Evi- 
dences of Christianity [Macon, Georgia, 
1869], pp. 184-195), but only to prove 
that it ‘‘has not the attestation of mir- 
acles or any other proof of superhuman 
origin’’ (ibid., p. 184), Of course, there 
are points of similarity between Chris- 
tianity and Islam (ibid., pp. 184f.) ; but 
‘*God has permitted one false religion 
to arise, agreeing with the true religion 
in so many partieulars’’ ‘‘for our 
instruction, and our careful examination 
of it ought greatly to strengthen our 
faith in Christianity, and excite our 
gratitude to God for the evidences that 
attend the true revelation with which 
we are blessed’’ (ibid., pp. 185, 195). 
Islam is ‘‘man’s scheme,’’ a ‘‘human 
invention’’; the Koran is ‘‘from eor- 
rupt man’’; Mohammed is ‘‘the false 
prophet,’’ Arabian impostor’’ 
(ibid., pp. 187, 192, 194, 195). Pre- 
sumably Islam’s only value is derived 
solely from Christianity; it seems to 
contain no independent divine revela- 
tion. 


Dagg, Manual of Theology, p. 20. 


The three-fold division that Dagg 
adopts is far from unique with him. 
Thomas Brown treats the existence and 
character of God, the duties of man 
toward God and other men, and the 
immortality of the soul. (Lectures on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 
iii, pp. 368-458.) John Dick speaks 
of the existence and workings of God, 
of morality, and of the immortality of 
the soul, (Lectures on Theology, vol. 
i, pp. 16-20.) Indicating a part of 
the importance of Christianity, Jo- 
seph Butler says: ‘‘Christianity is a 
republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system 
of the world: that it is the work of 


an infinitely perfect Being, and under 


his government; that virtue is his law; 
and that he will finally judge man- 
kind in righteousness, and render to 
all according to their works, in a 
future state,’’ Analogy of Religion, II. 
i, 4. This, of course, is only a pre- 
liminary statement of the value of 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 
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Christianity, and is here quoted simply 
to show the scope of natural religion 
for Butler. Dagg doubtless derives his 
division of natural religion from these 
three, and perhaps from others whom 
he does not mention by name. 

This proof was relied upon by Thomas 
Chalmers, who felt, unlike Dagg, that 
it was primary. See Thomas Chalmers, 
On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God (New York, 1857), pp. 29-32, 
60f., 79, 93f. 

This proof was given classical state- 
ment by William Paley, Natural Theol- 
ogy, chaps. i and ii. Dagg is plainly 
impressed by this argument, although 
he is not alone in this. Among his 
sources, Brown, Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, vol. iii, 
pp. 369-380, and Dick, Lectures on 
Theology, vol. i, pp. 16f., teach this 
view almost exclusively. 

Dagg, Manual of Theology, pp. 50-53; 
Elements of Moral Science, p. 102, Only 
the professor of theology at Hamilton 
Institute, Daniel Hascall, Elements of 
Theology (New York, 1846), pp. 1-3, 
of those Baptists who have reason to 
discuss this point, argues solely from 
the exterioristic standpoint for natural 


knowledge of God’s existence. Most © 


others would agree with an unknown 
writer, who states his dual position in 
these words: ‘‘We are now prepared 
to repeat the simple evidence on which 
the Divine existence rests. It is this: 
The hwman mind, whose existence we 
have endeavored to establish, in its 
wonderful constitution and adaptation 
to its sphere of action, also the mysteri- 
ous mechanism of our own bodies, the 
world which we inhabit, and all the 
works of creation, reveal unmistakable 
marks of design, and must have had 
a great designer superior to themselves. 
That designer we call God,’’ The Chris- 
tian Review, vol. xxii (1857), p. 337. 
See also G. I. Chace, Bibliotheca Sacra 
and Theological Review, vol. vii (1850), 
pp. 695f.; ‘‘D. 8.,’’ The Christian Re- 
view, vol. iii (1838), pp. 11, 14; 
Jonathan Maxcy of South Carolina 
College, Literary Remains (New York, 
1844), pp. 43-50; Wayland of Brown 
University, Elements of Moral Science, 
pp. 118-125; Francis Wayland, Zle- 
ments of Intellectual Philosophy (New 
York, 1854), p, 167. 

Dagg, Manual of Theology, pp. 55, 57, 
64, 67f., 75-77, 84-87. Brown teaches the 
unity of Deity, his natural attributes 
and his goodness (Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of the Mind, vol. iii, pp. 383- 
391), as does Paley. (Natural Theology, 
pp. 444-580.) Chalmers admits that 
Paley is strong as he teaches the natural 
attributes of God, but insists that he 
is quite weak when teaching God’s 
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moral attributes. (On the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, pp. 205f.) 
Chalmers, as we have seen, supplies this 
defect, and Dagg comprehends both 
positions in his work. 

Throughout this discussion, Butler has 
been avoided, because he does not claim 
to prove the existence of God. Yet 
he holds that God will punish evil 
and reward righteousness in the future 
state, and that now he is at the head 
of a moral government, (Analogy of 
Religion, I. ii, 2, 8; iii, 2.) This 
would at least suggest God’s unity, 
eternity, omnipotence, goodness, justice 
and wisdom; and it has already been 
shown that Dagg teaches no more. 
Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
102-109. Dagg is here in final agree- 
ment with Brown, Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Mind, vol. iii, pp. 
290, 418; and Joseph Butler, Of the 
Nature of Virtue, par. 11. Dick, Lee- 
tures on Theology, vol, i, p. 19, seems 
concerned only to show the weaknesses 
of natural morality; there is nothing 
constructive in his treatment which 
could have aided Dagg in his work. 
See also Wayland, Elements of Moral 
Science, pp. 125-128, 

Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
108, 112, Of Dagg’s sources, Chalmers 
is eloquent in emphasizing the moral 
government of God as a natural basis 
of immortality. We suffer for others’ 
evil; ‘‘on the large and open theatre 
of the world, the cause of oppression 
is often the triumphant one.... It is 
this inequality of fortune, or rather 
of enjoyment, between the good and 
the evil, which forms the most popular, 
and enters as a constituent part at 
least, into the most powerful argument, 
which nature furnishes, for the im- 
mortality of the soul,’’ On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, p. 216. 
But men are also led to anticipate a 
future state ‘‘not by their hopes, we 
think, but by their fears; not by a 
sense of unfulfilled promises, but by 
the sense and the terror of unfulfilled 
penalties; by their sense of a judgment 
not yet executed, of a wrath not yet 
discharged upon them,’’ ibid., p. 218. 
Butler likewise teaches this. (Analogy 
of Religion, I. iii.) 

Dagg, Manual of Theology, pp. 341, 
364f. 


Joseph Butler, and Thomas Brown after 
him, both reason from the analogy of 
nature to the immortality of the soul. 
It is credible that man may live beyond 
death in, a state vastly different from 
his present one, (Butler, Analogy of 
Religion, I. i, 2.) Death destroys 
the sensible proof that creatures live, 
but it gives no positive reason for think- 
ing them thereby deprived of their 
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23. 
24, 


25. 


powers, (ibid., I. i, 3-7.) Further- 
more, in an argument which is ‘‘now 
generally abandoned’’ (A. E. Baker, 
Bishop Butler [London, 1923], p. 52), 
the fact that consciousness is indivisible 
implies that the soul is indestructible 
and immortal. (Analogy of Religion, 
I. i, 8.) Brown presents this crucial 
point in these words: ‘‘The belief of the 
immateriality of the sentient and think- 
ing principle, thus destroys the only 
analogy, on which the supposition of 
the limitation of its existence to the 
period of our mortal life could be 
founded, It renders it necessary for 
those who would contend that we are 
spiritually mortal, to produce some posi- 
tive evidence of a departure, in the 
single case of the mind, from the 
whole analogies of the economy of 
nature; and it renders doubly strong 
all the moral arguments which can be 
urged for its own independent immor- 
tality,’’ Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Mind, vol. iii, pp. 436f. 

After rejecting the popular arguments 
for immortality derived from Butler, 
George I. Chace finds a more persua- 
sive one in what he considers the 
universal law of progress. As life on 
earth shows signs of limited progress, 
so the human soul may expect ‘‘end- 
less progress in knowledge, virtue and 
happiness,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra and The- 
ological Review, vol. vi (1849), p. 
73. Most American Baptists follow 
Butler, however. 


The Philadelphia Confession of Faith, 
chap. 1, par. 1. 

Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, p. 
113; The Evidences of Christianity, p. 
68; A Treatise on Church Order 
(Charleston, 1858), p. 160. Richard 
Fuller of Baltimore writes: ‘‘There is 
a principle in our constitution which, 
I believe, would have rendered a special 
interposition by God necessary, even 
if man had never fallen. Familiarity 
soon produces indifference, The uni- 
formity, the monotony of Nature would 
have made us insensible to her teach- 
ing. But man is plainly a fallen being. 
He is self-absorbed and absorbed by 
the earth; and if he is to be recalled to 
a sense of his true dignity, duty, des- 
tiny, he must have a teacher more 
rousing and urgent than Nature,’’ 
Sermons (New York, 1860), vol. i, 
p. 16. See also William Crowell of 
Massachusetts, Church Member’s Manual 
(Boston, 1854), pp. 125f.; Samuel 
Stillman of Massachusetts, Apostolic 
Preaching (Boston, 1791), p. 16; 
Josiah Tustin of Georgia, Evidences of 
Christianity (Charleston, 1854), pp. 21- 
27; and Wayland, Elements of Moral 
Science, pp. 129, 134-136. 

Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
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113-115. See also Wayland, Elements 
of Moral Science, pp, 131f., 135f. 
Dagg, Evidences of Christianity, pp. 
68f.; Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
117f. Andrew Fuller had said this 
fore Dagg: ‘‘Divine revelation is 
necessary to a competent knowledge of 
God, and of his will concerning us.’’ 
He expresses concern lest the light of 
nature be unjustly depreciated, be- 
cause there is natural knowledge of 
God. But the moral character and 
government of God are not clearly seen 
by the light of nature, nor can saving 
faith be engendered by its revelations. 
(Works, vol. iv, p. 355.) Butler, 
Analogy of Religion, II. i; Dick, 
Lectures on Theology, vol. i, p. 27; 
Gill, Body of Divinity, p. 14; and 
Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, 
pp. 134-136, among Dagg’s other 
sources, express this same point. See 
also The Christian Review, vol. xv 
(1850), pp. 609f., 615f.; Hascall, Hle- 
ments of Theology, p. 5; ‘‘L.B.R.,’’ 
The Christian Review, vol. xii (1847), 
pp. 186-191; and Stillman, Apostolic 
Preaching, p. 16. 
Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, p. 
115. See also Stillman, Apostolic Preach- 
ing, p. 13. 

One major American voice seems to deny 
the value of natural religion, asserting 
that one must really start with special 
revelation. In a sermon titled ‘‘The Gos- 
pel Not a Philosophy, but a Revela- 
tion,’’ Richard Fuller appears to contra- 
dict himself when he asserts: ‘‘The reli- 
gion of Jesus does not depreciate nature. 
It recognizes man’s rational faculties 
and honors the important knowledge 
they teach. Still the Gospel is not an 
advance in natural religion, not an 
ampler supplement of things which the 
senses and intellect had imperfectly 
disclosed. It is a direct, orginal, reve- 
lation of things which ‘eye had never 
seen, nor ear heard, neither had entered 
into the heart of man,’ ’’ ‘‘The truths 


‘of the Gospel are not only things 


of which Nature had given no previous 
intimation, but things as to which 
Nature never could have conceived 
any sort of presentiment.’’ Nature 
‘never can say anything of that salva- 
tion from sin which is the one great 
necessity to man,’’ Sermons, vol. i, 

18f. This expression of discon- 
tinuity is hardly to be taken as a final 
expression of Fuller’s views. He has 
been seen earlier (n. 24) to express 
himself in favor of general revelation, 
and his statements here must be under- 
stood as overemphasis presented for the 
sake of teaching one specific point. He 
would certainly affirm continuity, ex- 
cept at the crucial point of Jesus 
Christ; and thus he is made consistent 
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with himself and his fellows. 
29. Dagg, Manual of Theology, p. 21. 


30. The Philadelphia Confession of Faith, 
chap. 1, pars. 1, 4. 

31. Dagg, Manual of Theology, pp. 39-42; 
Origin and Authority of t Bible 
(Charleston, 1853), pp. 28-32. Such an 
exalted view of the authority of the 
Seripture is common among American 
Baptists of this period. Hascall says 
quite baldly: ‘‘If he [God] has not 
revealed himself directly to every man, 
he has given a revelation to some to 
be communicated to the rest,’’ Ele- 
ments of Theology, p. 11. Thomas 
Fenner Curtis of the University of 
Lewisburg, Pa. writes: ‘‘Nor is this 
principle [‘‘The sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture as a Rule of faith and prac- 
tice’’] worn out, waxing old, and 
ready to vanish away as many sup- 
pose who are inveighing against the 
‘Bibliolatry’ of the present age. It 
has done much, but it has got to do 
still more,’’ Progress of Baptist Prin- 
ciples (Boston, 1855), p. 327, See also 
Crowell, Church Member’s Manual, pp. 
122-129; Andrew Broaddus of Virginia, 
Sermons and Other Writings (New 
York, 1855), pp. 149-154; The New 


Hampshire Confession of Faith, chap. — 


1; J. J. James of North Carolina, The 
Baptist Preacher, vol. vi (1847), pp. 
37-51. 

32. Dagg, Evidences of Christianity, pp. 
29-196; Manual of Theology, pp. 28- 
39; Origin and Authority of the Bible, 
pp. 7-27. Dagg’s sources are unmistak- 
able and ample at this point. See Butler, 
Analogy of Religion, II. iii-iv, vii; 
Dick, Lectures on Theology, vol. i, pp. 
33-98; Doddridge, Works, vol. iv, pp. 
174-181; vol. v, pp. 7-92; Andrew 
Fuller, Works, vol. iii, pp. 146-158; 
Gregory, Letters to a Friend; Nathaniel 
Lardner, The Credibility of the Gospel 
History (London, 1740-57), 17 vols.; 
Paley, Evidences of -Christianity, Horae 
Paulinae (London, 1805); George Raw- 
linson, The Historical Evidences of the 
Truth of the Scripture Records (New 
York, 1885); Edward Robinson, Bibli- 
cal Researches in Palestine and the Ad- 
jacent Regions (London, 1840); Wil- 
son, The Evidences of Christianity. 
For American Baptist statements, see 
the following: Isaac Backus of Massa- 
chusetts, Spiritual Ignorance Causeth 
Men to Counteract their Doctrinal 
Knowledge (Providence, 1763), pp. 1- 
11; Edward Baptist of Virginia, The 
Virginia Baptist Preacher, vol. ii 
(1843), pp. 198-200; W. T. Brantly, 
Jr. of Seecata, The Georgia Pulpit 
(Richmond, 1847), vol. i, pp. 271-83; 
W. T. Brantly, Sr. of Georgia, South 
.Carolina and Pennsylvania, Sermons 
[n.p.n.d.], pp. 19-32; W. C. Crane of 
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Alabama. The Baptist Preacher, vol. 
iv (1845), pp. 32-43; Crowell, Church 
Member’s Manual, pp. 122-124, 126- 
128; ‘‘D.W.P.,’’ The Christian Review, 
vol. xii (1847), pp. 274-303; H. B. 
Hackett of Massachusetts, The Chris- 
tian Review, vol. ix (1844), pp. 173- 
198; vol. xx (1855), pp. 451-469; 
Thomas Meredith of North Carolina, 
The Southern Baptist Pulpit, vol. i 
(1839), pp. 1-16; 8. F. Smith of Massa- 
chusetts, The Christian Review, vol. 
xi (1846), pp. 239-253; Tustin, 
dences of Christianity. 

In agreement with Doddridge, Works, 
vol. iv, pp. 168-198, Wilson, Evidences 
of Christianity, vol. i, pp. 283-286, and 
Dick, Lectures on Theology, vol. i. pp. 
114-118, Andrew Fuller is certain that 
all Scripture is given by inspiration, 
but adds: ‘‘It does not follow that 
it is so in the same sense and degree,’’ 
Works, vol. iv, pp. 362f. Another of 
Dagg’s sources, Olinthus Gregory, de- 
scribes without criticism the inspiration 
of suggestion, direction, elevation and 
superintendency, but does not finally 
adopt any single one of them as his 
own position, (Letters to a Friend, pp. 
209f.) In America, Tustin dismisses all 
of this: ‘‘We do not pretend to adopt 
any of those unwarranted distinctions 
which are sometimes made, as to the de- 
grees or kinds of inspiration which pos- 
sessed or actuated the writers of the 
Bible.’’ For aiding our processes of 
thought, such distinctions may serve a 
good purpose, but the danger is that 
they become ‘‘presumptuous and un- 
founded’’ when taken as a rule for de- 
ciding upon levels of divine authority. 
(Evidences of Christianity, p. 212.) In 
The Christian Review, ‘‘M.8.’’ concurs 
with this position (vol. xii [June, 1847], 
221f.), as does Crowell, Church Mem- 
ber’s Manual, p. 129. Hascall proves to 
be an irenic thinker in this difference of 
opinion, effecting a compromise in these 
words: ‘‘We need not dwell long on 
this topic. If he saw fit to employ 
men, he knew what men to employ. If 
he had not in an ordinary way stored 
their minds with a knowledge of the 
subjects, he could do it in an ex- 
traordinary way. He could direct them 
to write on those subjects which he 
chose, and no other could guard them 
from error; could impart all the charms, 
beauty, sublimity, and other qualities 
of style which he chose, while he left 
each of the writers in the free exercise 
of all his faculties, natural and ac- 
quired, and in the use of his own 
peculiar style,’’ Hlements of Theology, 
pp. 37f. But, while gently disagreeing 
with the position of the more out- 
spoken Tustin, Hascall does not deny 
verbal inspiration. Strangely enough, 
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34, 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Dagg displays no knowledge of this 
controversy. 

Dagg, Evidences of Christianity, pp. 
212f., 226f.; Manual of Theology, pp. 
22f. How such ‘‘unerring’’ divine guid- 
ance allows the consciousness of the 
Biblical writer to be meaningful is not 
explained. See also Tustin, Evidences 


of Christianity, pp. 215-218. 
Dagg, Evidences of Christianity, p. 223. 


Ibid., p. 224. Here he is far more in- 
formed and consistent than Tustin, who 
had argued for ‘‘the literal and per- 
fect preservation of the orginal text,’’ 
altered by ‘‘only the slight verbal con- 
tradictions, or additions or omissions, 
of trifling particles and letters,’’ Evi- 
dences of Christianity, pp. 237, 248. 


Ibid., pp. 224-230. In 1837 he wrote 
to his friend, Spencer Cone: ‘‘I much 
dislike the superstitious regard which 
some seem inclined to render to King 
James’ version... Improvements will 
sooner or later be made. The progressive 
changes in our language, and the im- 
provements in Biblical criticism, re- 
quire it,’’ Proceedings of the Bible 
Convention...1887... (New York, 
1837), p. 71. 

Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
121, 125-129; Evidences of Christianity, 
p. 229; Manual of Theology, p. 44. 
See also The Philadelphia Confession of 
Faith, chap. 1, par. 6. 

Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
116f.; Manual of Theology, pp. 47f., 
54. See also Wayland, Elements of 
Moral Science, pp. 134-136. 


Dagg, Elements of Moral Science, pp. 
117f.; Evidences of Christianity, pp. 
68f., 156; Manual of Theology, pp. 125- 
128, 132-135. After a survey of phi- 
losophical speculation from the early 
Orientals and Greeks to Cousin, Robert 
Turnbull of Connecticut has this to 
say: ‘‘The fact is, the powers of man 
are bounded. He may descry,—he may 
believe,—he may adore, the primal 
Source of being, the absolute and in- 
finite Cause of all that exists; but he 
cannot make it a science or a phi- 
losophy. The attempt to do so has uni- 
formly failed, will forever fail.... On 
the other hand, instructed by common 
sense and Divine Revelation, as to the 
necessary limits of the human race, 
and taking things as they are, acting 
upon the spontaneous impulses of a 
purified soul, above all, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, the most illiterate Chris- 
tian, though a child, often knows more 
of God, of himself, and of the universe, 
than the profoundest philosopher,’’ 
Bibliotheca Sacra and American Bibli- 
cal Repository, vol..viii (1851), p. 303. 
See also Wayland, Elements of Moral 
Science, pp. 136-138, 
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must ever be, hidden from mortal eyes,’’ 
Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, p. 
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there are numerous ‘‘ultimate’’ facts 
‘“transcending our thoughts; but clear 
to that Intellect which is the supreme 
fountain of all light and _love,’’ 
Sermons, vol. ii, p, 24. 
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Revelation); Emil Brunner, Revelation 
and Reason (Philadelphia, 1946). This 
widely-held position is repudiated, of 
course, by Karl Barth, ‘‘The Essence 
of Revelation,’’ John Baillie and Hugh 
Martin, ed., Revelation (New York, 
1937), Brunner’s words of caution con- 
cerning the revelatory value of con- 
science (The Divine Imperative [Phila- 
delphia 1947], pp. 156-159) and nature 
(Dogmatics | Philadelphia, 1950], vol. i, 
pp. 132-136)—without the prior revela- 
tion of God in Christ—are salutary. 
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SERMON: 


The Salt of the Earth 


by GARDNER C, TAYLOR 


I would express to you very earnestly some half-organized but 
_ recurring thoughts about our Protestant witness, thoughts which have 
persisted in haunting me for some time now. As Paul Tillich and 
others have pointed out with extreme clarity, we are in what might 
well be called a post-Protestant era in American life. The old assump- 
tion of an America basically Anglo-Saxon in national origin and 
Protestant in religion is now only a national memory. The memory of 
such a country is still so fresh, the transition so recent, that many do 
not yet see that, while the melody lingers on, the song is ended. 

America today is no longer characterized by Protestant domina- 
tion of the religious, cultural and political scene. The regnant moods 
of the nation are created by communities other than the Protestant 
one. The recent national election, is a major symbol of the shift. The 
secular community which the Protestant community has spawned is a 
giant in the new complex of this land. As far as Christian contribu- 
tion to contemporary society is concerned, the Roman Catholic com- 
munity, still possessed of the inevitable aggressive compulsions of a 
minority, is now reaching its rightful place in national influence. The 
great, darker masses of Protestants coming in on New York City and 
other cities these days are preoccupied with problems of prejudice 
and discrimination, and so have not come to feel themselves really a 
part of the Protestant community. The Jewish community, alert and 
sensitive, finds it necessary to make its alliances and to lend its con- 
siderable influence at one time to the Protestants, at another to the 
Roman Catholics, at another to the secularists, depending on which, 
at the moment, comes closest to fulfilling the ethical requirements of 
that ancient faith. All of this means that Protestantism does not en- 
joy actual, secure majority position in America, and this is most 
obvious in New York. 

I do not enter upon this sketchy analysis in a tone of despair, for 
I think that the contemporary Protestant plight is not a reason for any 
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dirge of demise, but rather warrants sounding drums of destiny. Our 
brightest days can be ahead. We must discover again and assume anew 
our historic stance as a “peculiar people.” We have become too afraid 
to be different, too afraid to be the “called out.” Many commentators 
have indicated that our culture’s success standards of crowds, wealth 
and status are the church’s standards, to its hurt. There rings across 
the silent centuries the voice of Jesus Christ still saying to his peo- 
ple “Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the salt has lost its savour... .” 
What point? 


The millions of Americans who are only nominally Christian will 
never be galvanized into active commitment by further coddling in 
the name of Christ. The hero is not dead in men’s souls. They will 
respond to a way in Christ which offers tears, contempt and “‘home- 
lessness” in the present order, which demands abandonment of pri- 
mary concern for the praise of men and a willingness to lean on God. 
Not for the sake of angularity, but for the sake of faithfulness to 
Christ, our Protestant community must once again call men to be dif- 
ferent, to risk contempt as being a little “off.” Until we are again a 
covenant community, distinguishably committed, caring little for the 
endorsement and less for the embrace of the culture around us, we 
shall be disloyal to our Lord and debilitated in our witness. 


Along with this, a prophetic note must be more clearly sounded 
in our witness to this city. I say advisedly, and after considerable re- 
flection, that we need to have our ethical purposes aimed at more 
startling targets than gambling and liquor and Sunday observance, 
important as they are—and without, I trust, neglecting them. We 
individual Protestants stifle and stagnate our churches and councils 
by forcing them to mute their prophetic note until there is a consensus 
of conclusion among the constitutents. No radical prophetic theme 
will belong to our churches and councils until it belongs to individual 
Protestants. 


The great business of erasing poverty, supporting just wages for 
the most menial tasks, alert political aggressiveness in terms of posi- 
tions in the structure of government for Protestant laymen, coming 
to grips with the city which will increasingly dominate American 
political life, wiping out the fatal flaw of disparity and discrimina- 
tion, challenging the nation to something better than a fat, fatuous, 
fumbling contentment—this is the job of an alert Protestantism. And 
this must be understood to be the mandate of God laid upon individual 
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Protestants and the divine mission of our institutions, or we are 
through, and rightly. 


We are now virtually thrust into a new and excellent position for 
carrying out this role. For all practical purposes, we are a minority 
community. I say out of long experience that there are certain advan- 
tages in a minority status. We are no longer caretaker of the society, 
in the sense that. Protestantism is its quasi-official religion. God has 
now, by that minority status, put us in a position to speak prophetically 
to the society, to challenge this city and this nation to its best and 
fairest possibilities. In this kind of venture, numbers are not crucial. 
Herbert Butterfield has pointed out that there are remarkable ex- 
amples in the affairs of men where “a mere handful of men, provid- 
ing they have faith and a sense of mission, can produce an extra- 
ordinary landslide in history.” To this we are called to the glory of 
God. 


A people called Protestant, willing to be different, loyal to their 
Lord, courageous and yet humble, beholders of a vision, and at the 
same time practitioners in the realities of living, can build in the 
desert of our day “a highway for our God.” 


| 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


The Grace of God in the Prophets 


Marcionism, the tendency to set a New Testament “God of love” 
over against an Old Testament “God of wrath” which began in the 
second century A.D. and has been present in the church in various 
forms ever since, is in flight. Today, as at no time since the Refor- 
mation, biblical scholars and theologians are showing by their ap- 
preciation of the oneness of God in both Testaments that they under- 
stand the necessary relationship between the Testaments and the 
equally necessary theological continuity. In presenting to the readers 
of Founpations the following studies on the grace of God in the 
prophets, I am pleased to recognize the presidential address delivered 
by G. H. C. MacGregor of Glasgow to the Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menti Societas in August 1960 and published in New Testament 
Studies (Jan. 1961) as an article entitled, “The Concept of the Wrath 
of God in the New Testament.” 


What more was there to do for my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it? (Isa. 5:4a) 


O my people, what have I done to you? 
In what have I wearied you? 
Answer me! (Mic. 6:3) 


What wrong did your fathers find in me 
that they went far from me .. .? (Jer. 2:5) 
Unless these are rhetorical, and hence deceptive questions, they . 
present us a rather unusual, if not shocking aspect of God’s relation 
to his people Israel. In each it is God who addresses Israel, asking 
Israel to state its case against himself. 


For us moderns it is quite difficult to comprehend immediately 
or even appreciate such questions. It strikes us as very odd to think 
of God as entering into such a conversation with his people, inviting 
them to air their grievances or complaints against God. We usually 
approach the Bible with assumptions about God which we have learn- 
ed from the church. These assumptions are the heritage of some two 
thousand years of theological discussion. And yet the Bible itself 
antedates those discussions and stands in a primitive or prior rela- 
tion to them. Hence we often miss the primitive freshness and dynam- 
ism of the biblical presentation of God by carrying to the Bible theo- 


logical baggage and burdens which derive from it but are not primary 
to it. 
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How can the immutable, omniscient, omnipresent God of the 
church put himself in the position of inviting criticism and being open 
to the complaints of his people? And yet that is what our questions 
from the prophets imply. God asks his people: What more could I 
have done for you? What wrong have I done you? In what have I 
wearied you? 


These questions must be put into their original and effective 
context to be fully and correctly understood. The first step in re- 
constructing that context is to understand the overall presentation of 
the prophetic message in the Old Testament. The great classic prophets 
of the Old Testament have left the record of their ministries in cer- 
tain definite forms. First, it is important to note that the prophets 
quoted above, Isaiah, Micah and Jeremiah, as well as others among 
the great classic prophets, such as Amos, Hosea and the Second Isaiah, 
cast their messages in the form of poetry. By and large, prophets of 
“the word” formulated their prophecies in poetry. By contrast, proph- 
ets of “the spirit,” such as Elijah, Elisha and Ezekiel, have left us lit- 
tle poetic heritage. Curt Kuhl of Bern has remarked that the proph- 
ets of the word are known principally by what they said, whereas 
prophets, of the spirit are known principally by the surviving legends 
of what they did. 


Our three prophets clearly were prophets of the word. This is not 
to say that they were not men of action, but the distinction of the proph- 
ets of the word is simply that the real importance of their ministries 
lay in their being spokesmen for God. Hence the word of God which 
they propounded received poetic expression. Because of this their 
messages can be treated form-critically in a very special way. The 
German scholar, Hermann Gunkel, has used form-critical analysis 
principally on two Old Testament books, Genesis and the Psalms. 
Genesis, save for chap. 49 and ten scattered bits of poetry, is all in 
prose, whereas the Psalms are all in poetry. Gunkel had to devise 
quite different forms for his work on the Psalms than he used on the 
stories in Genesis, as have Begrich, Mowinckel, Schmidt and others 
who have dealt form-critically with Old Testament materials. Ger- 
hard von Rad of Heidelberg and Princeton today is doing exciting 
work dealing with the prophets in this same way. 


In order to appreciate fully the context of our verses, one must 
understand a poetic form rather peculiar to the prophets called the 
ribh-Gattung, or the divine lawsuit against Israel being litigated in the 
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heavenly courts. (See H. Wheeler Robinson, “The Council of Yah- 
weh,” Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 45, 1944, pp. 151ff.; Frank 
M. Cross, Jr., “The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah,” Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, vol. xii, 1953, pp. 247-77; and the forthcoming 
article on Deuteronomy 32 by G. Ernest Wright in the Muilenburg 
Festschrift.). As analyzed by form-criticism, this lawsuit is usually 
introduced by the phrase, “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth” 
(Isa. 1:2, Mic. 1:2, Deut. 32:1) or by similar phrases (Amos 1:2, 
Mic. 6:1f., Jer. 1:2, et passim). It is clearly the most important form 
in all the prophetic corpus and is undoubtedly the general form in which 
the great poetic sections of the pre-exilic prophets are cast. 


The smaller poetic pieces which make up the larger ribh-Gattung 
or heavenly court proceedings, are called admonition oracles, indict- 
ment oracles and sentence oracles. Often two of these are found com- 
bined, and sometimes all three; that is, one longer oracle will contain 
all three elements, a listing of the people’s sins (indictments), a threat 
of judgment because of them (sentence) and a plea for repentance 
(admonition) to avert the punishment. 


Our verses are found in each case imbedded in pericopes or 
oracles made up of indictments and sentences. They themselves, how- 
ever, do not fit exactly into either type, and that is the reason I have 
extracted them for consideration. While they are found in the gen- 
eral context of the prophet’s proclaiming the divine indictments of 
the people’s sins and the ensuing judgment, they introduce an unusual 
note quite uncommon elsewhere in this typical prophetic procedure. 


One must picture for himself the prophet addressing the people 
as though they and he were standing in their daily life before the bar 
of divine judgment. In his sermons the prophet brings to the people 
the reality of the sovereign judgment of God in their lives. He preaches 
as though they were in a great cosmic court over which God is judge. 
The prophet is, as it were, the court officer, the spokesman for God. 
The indictments and sentences, and perhaps pleas for repentance are 
anticipated by those who hear the familiar introductory words spoken. 


However, in the three instances where our verses occur (Isa. 
5:4, Mic. 6:3, Jer. 2:5), the first thing they hear is not an indictment 
of some sin but rather a question of strange proportions. God first 
asks the people what they would say against him: that is, to present 
their case, to bring their litigation forward. God asks, What more 
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could I have done? Or, What wrong have I done to you? These ques- 
tions are not to be taken as perfunctory or in any sense simply rhetor- 
ical. On the contrary, they show us the prophetic faith in a God who is 
so sovereign, so completely God, that he is quite willing to hear his 
people defend themselves by attacking him. They are asked to present 
their side of the story first; they are given the chance to blame God. 


In the oracles in which these questions appear, the people are 
presented as silent; rather than their side, we hear God’s side. The 
prophet recounts in the name of God the gracious and saving acts of 
God toward the people in the past. It is as though the people have 
nothing to say for themselves when confronted by the story of what 
God has done for them (Isa. 5:1f., 7; Mic. 6:4f., Jer. 2:6f.), But 
the people’s brief is, nonetheless, often presented by the prophets to 
God in the form of intercessory prayers, pleas submitted by the proph- 
et on behalf of the people to avert the judgment. 


These are clearly not rhetorical questions, then. Rather they 
present a prophetic view of God that is biblical and primitive, or pri- 
mary to our later church theologies of the immutable God. God in 
all his grace and in all his love for his people defers for a moment to 
hear their side of the story. And we, in reading such passages, can 
only stand in awe at such warmth and grace that God should so love us 
that he asks, in his judgment of us, what we have against him. 


J. A. SANDERS 
Colegate Rochester Divinity School 
‘Rochester, N.Y. 
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A BRIDGE BETWEEN PROTESTANTS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS? 

Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty, by A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ. 
Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1959. 95 pp. $1.00. 

Recent Developments in Roman Catholic Thought, by G. C. BeErKouweER. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1958. 81 pp. $1.50. 

Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic Tensions, WayNE H. Cowan, ed. New York: 
Association Press, 1960. 125 pp. $.50. 

A Message to Catholics and Protestants, by Oscar CuLLMANN. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1959. 57 pp. $1.50. 

Approaches to Christian Unity, by C. J. Dumont. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1959. 
226 pp. $4.50. 

Understanding Roman Catholicism, by WintHror S. Hupson, Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. 

Roman Catholicism and the American Way of Life, Tuomas T. McAvoy, ed. 
South Bend, Ind.: Notre Dame Press, 1960. 248 pp. $4.50. 

The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, by JAROSLAV PELIKAN. Nashville: Harper and 
Bros., 1959. 272 pp. $5.00. 

Holy Writ or Holy Church, by Grorce H. Tavarp. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1959. 250 pp.’ $5.00. 


Ever since that fateful October day when Martin Luther nailed up his ninety- 
five theses, the waters which separate Protestants from Roman Catholics have been 
exceedingly troubled. Attempts to bridge those waters have been virtually non- 
existent. The church of Christ in its Roman and Protestant divisions has been 
as divided as man could make it. Yet within recent days stepping stones—though 
still wide apart and slippery—have been thrown into the stream and men have 
begun a cautious movement from one shore to the other. Even a decade ago who 
could have foreseen that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Pope of Rome 
would sit down in cordial conversation? Or who could have thought that the Pope 
would appoint an ecumenical commission headed by an archbishop exceedingly © 
friendly to the ecumenical movement as symbolized by the World Council of 
Churches? Who could have surmised that the church of Rome, in the summer 
of 1960, would send officially appointed observers to the meetings of the Central 
Committee and the Faith and Order commissions of the World Council of Churches? 
Or who could have forecast the election of a Roman Catholic as President of the 
United States? 


These events have been the stepping stones across the troubled waters which 
have caught the attention of the headline writers. But there have been other stones 
of considerable strength : largely in the form of books and articles written by Protes- 
tants and Catholics both separately and together. Each group in its own way has 
sought to understand the other and to find common grounds of thought and life. 
No bridges as yet have spanned the stream, but to have stones across which men 
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of courage can step gives exciting overtones to the Christian life of this decade. 
Both Catholics and Protestants cannot but thank God that by his grace Chris- 
tian men are once again conversing with one another. The books listed above 
are a small, though significant part of this literature. 

Although these books vary greatly in length and depth, they all seek in one 
way or another to cross the troubled waters. Oscar Cullmann, professor of New 
Testament at Basel, plunges into the midst of a very practical approach to Chris- 
tian unity. In a series of lectures on Christian love he proposes that Paul’s method 
of an offering for the “poor saints” be taken on the one hand by Roman Catholic 
churches for Protesants and on the other by Protestant churches for Romans. After 
he had finished one of the lectures he relates that a Roman Catholic monk who 
did not make himself known placed a bank note wrapped in paper in Cullmann’s 
pocket. As he journeyed homeward he discovered these words written on the 
paper. “From a Roman Catholic monk for a poor Protestant in Rome as a symbol 
of Christian solidarity.” He sent the money to the dean of the small Waldensian 
Seminary in Rome. The Protestant dean spoke to his students about the gift and 
they spontaneously took up an offering, and sent it to the Abbot of a Monastery 
in Rome with the request that it might go to someone in need. In a number of 
places in Europe individual Christians as well as congregations have caught hold 
of Cullmann’s love gifts in action. Two large Protestant congregations in Zirich 
sent their Sunday offerings to a poor Catholic congregation in the mountains. 
The largest Roman Catholic church in Lucerne designated a Sunday’s offerings for 
an impoverished Protestant congregation. The priest in charge of the church 
indicated that the offerings were three times the usual amount. While such offer- 
ings in themselves do not attack the main problems of division between Protestants 
and Catholics they do, as Cullmann points out, “change the atmosphere of relations 
between Catholics and Protestants completely, and . . . the atmosphere is often 
more important than the questions which are being discussed” (p. 54). 


From Cullmann’s very practical expression of understanding, the books range 
all the way to such a scholarly work as that of Winthrop S. Hudson, who helps us 
to understand Roman Catholicism by providing “a guide to Papal teachings for 
Protestants.” He finds the distinctive character of Roman Catholicism expressed in 
the term, “The Roman obedience,” meaning complete submission to the papal office. 
While such submission is related fundamentally to religious issues, it has ways of 
extending to political, social and economic life. Hudson does not see the funda- 
mental differences between Roman and non-Roman Christians in such expressions 
of popular Catholicism as the adoration of the virgin and the saints, relics, pur- 
gatory and the masses. He declares, “One can believe in purgatory and private 
confession, use incense and holy water, make the stations of the cross and say 
one’s beads, and still not be a Roman Catholic. One becomes a Roman Catholic 
by submitting to what is called ‘the Roman obedience’.” By this is meant the con- 
trol and direction of the individual conscience by authority outside of it and ad- 
ministered by men who presume to act in the name of God. To obey is the great 
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virtue, and to disobey the great sin. The pope represents God on earth, and to be 
obedient to the pope is to obey God. Until this fundamental point of difference is 
confronted, any rapprochement between Roman Catholics and Protestants will be 
only peripheral. 

To speak authoritatively of the Roman Catholic position, such a volume is in- 
dispensable. Yet, in many instances the official Catholic position is not something 
held to as doggedly as some Protestants might believe. Indeed, there is a slow but 
continual change within the Catholic church. Thus, the discussion must be car- 
ried on at two levels: in terms of the official position, but also in terms of the more 
fluid area of thought and counter-thought where Christians from both sides of the 
stream are seeking not only to understand one another but to investigate the pos- 
sibility of building bridges. It is to this task that most of the recent books give 
themselves. 

A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz, himself a former Roman Catholic priest now as- 
sociated with the World Council of Churches, has presented a most important study 
on religious liberty. He seeks to investigate one of the current Roman Catholic 
points of view on religious liberty, namely, “That which considers freedom of 
religion as essentially linked with a Christian and evangelical spirit” (p. 3). While 
he recognizes that many Roman Catholics are against this position, it is of mo- 
mentous importance that within the Roman church there is an increasing stream 
of those who favor genuine religious liberty. Certainly if such a point of view 
should prevail in the Roman church, then new ways “would open toward an ecu- 
menical understanding with our Catholic brethren” (p. 3). 


G. C. Berkouwer, a well-known Dutch scholar, points to the changes which 
are taking place in recent days within the church of Rome. Especially underlined 
by Berkouwer is the reappraisal of the Protestant Reformation, and particularly 
of Martin Luther, by a number of Roman Catholic scholars. Their attitude is 
quite different from the papal encyclical issued in 1910 which spoke of the Re- 
formers as men “bent not on correcting morals but on denying the dogmas, multi- 
plying disorders, loosening for themselves and for others the bridle of licentious- 
ness, and contemning the authoritative guidance of the Church, pandering to the 
passions of the most corrupt princes and people.” 

How differently Karl Adam, the noted Roman Catholic theologian, writes 
describing the age before the Reformation: There was a “fearful degeneration of 
true piety to a religious materialism and a sickly hysteria; with the lower and 
higher clergy a secular spirit and a great neglect of duty; and with the supreme 
shepherds of the church a desire for power unworthy of anyone and a sacrilegious 
abuse of the most holy things entrusted to them . . . night had fallen. If Luther 
had risen then with the astonishing gifts of his spirit and heart, his brilliant view 
of the actual elements of Christianity . . . and employed all these glorious capabili- 
ties to extirpate the abuses which cried to high heaven . . . and if he had withal re- 
mained a faithful member of his church . . . , we should still be thankful to him. 
He would still be our great reformer . . . who could be compared with Thomas 
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Aquinas and Francis of Assisi . . . the greatest saint of the German people.” The 
bitter attitude of the 1910 encyclical and all the harsh censure which preceded it 
seem to have gone. Roman Catholic scholars are now reading Luther and Calvin, 
not for polemical purposes, but to discover the historical significance of the Refor- 
mation and evaluate the biblical principles which brought it into being. 

Another development to which Berkouwer devotes considerable space is the 
reaction of Roman Catholic theologians to the dogmatic work of Karl Barth. He 
reviews the work of Hans von Balthasar and Hans Kiing. Von Balthasar stresses 
that “on the issue of natural theology there is no good reason to permit the 
breach between Rome and the Reformation to continue” (p. 56). Thus, the main 
issue between Barth and the church of Rome may not need to be drawn as 
sharply as Barth first thought. Kiing reacts to Barth’s work on justification. Barth 
has indicated that, as against the sola fide-sola gratia absolutism of Protestantism, 
Rome teaches that man cooperates in attaining to a state of grace. Kiing says 
that Barth has given an incorrect interpretation of Roman Catholic doctrine. In 
fact, according to Kiing, Rome has been concerned all along primarily with sola 
fide-sola gratia. 

Jaroslav Pelikan provides a most readable introduction to Roman Catholicism 
for Protestants in language that American Protestants can understand. He indi- 
cates that most American non-Catholics know more about the batting averages 
of the Yankees or the marriages and divorces of Hollywood than they do about “the 
life and workings of the most formidable religious institution in the history of 
America atid the world.” He begins with some very practical questions. Can a 
Roman Catholic be a loyal President of the United States? Why does Rome 
maintain a competitive school system? Do Catholics worship saints, and has Mary 
taken the place of Christ? Do Catholics really believe that the little plastic statues 
of the virgin on the dashboards prevent accidents? Why are Catholics against birth 
control? What goes on behind the high walls and in front of the high altar? The 
very mystery, as Paul Tillich has pointed out, which these questions reflect, stands 
as part of the fascination of the Roman church; mystery always attracts and repels. 
In five brilliantly written chapiers Pelikan traces the history of the Roman church 
from its simple beginnings to the present monolithic colossus. The Reformation 
is defined as a tragic necssity. Because of the Reformation, the Roman church 
had to establish its identity. It did this by separation from all that was religiously 
non-Roman and culturally modern. It lived in remembrance of its splendid day 
of unity and in hope of a universality that was to come. Its anguish is that it cannot 
recover, yet cannot forget what it was before the Reformation. Herein lies the 
real riddle of Roman Catholicism, source of much that it does in the modern world. 

Pelikan is more concerned with exposition than with attack. In an important 
final chapter he presents the challenge of Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. If 
Protestantism can face his challenge by probing the riddle of Roman Catholicism, 
then “it may recognize in the church of Rome a fellow pilgrim on the journey to 
the heavenly city, whose builder and maker is God. Under God, Protestants and 
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Roman Catholics can begin to face one another across the great divide, to pray 
for one another if not with one another, and to live out their lives with service and 
faith in the church” (p. 240). 

Two of these books are symposia in which both Catholics and Protestants seek 
to explore the common issues which divide. The one by Thomas T. McAvoy con- 
sists of papers presented at Notre Dame University and deals with the problem 
faced by the Catholic minority in the United States during the second half of the 
twentieth century. With careful scholarship the writers trace the historical, social 
and religious factors which have brought the Roman Catholic minority to its pres- 
ent position of acceptance as one of the major factors in American religious life. 
Will Herberg in his introductory essay traces the transformation of America from 
its former Protestant unity into its present religious pluralism. Winthrop S. Hud- 
son follows Herberg’s theme ; we are, he agrees, in a post-Protestant era. Hudson 
feels that the erosion which has attacked Protestantism will go on until a new the- 
ological structure emerges which will not only challenge the clergy but also pene- 
trate the laity. Only then can Protestantism successfully meet and converse with 
the Roman church. 

Such lack of theological definiteness on the part of Protestants is illustrated 
by the other symposium, Wayne H. Cowan’s Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic 
Tensions. While both Protestants and Catholics in these dialogues tend to discuss 
the American situation from historical and sociological positions, the chief differ- 
ence lies in an unexpressed theological strength and unity within the Roman Cath- 
olic church as over against theological pluralism within Protestantism. What 
Berkouwer in his little book calls “the power of the Reformation” seems character- 
istically lacking in most American Protestant confrontation of Roman Catholicism. 
Berkouwer defines this as: “The truth in the gospel, in the word of God, in listen- 
ing anew to the voice of God in the Bible, in rendering oneself captive to the Word” 
(p. 68). Such power stood against “the meritoriousness of good works, indulgences, 
and other abuses in the church which were the symptoms of the devaluation of the 
gospel, the strength and the authority of the hierarchy of the church” (pp. 68f.). 
Neo-Protestantism, with its emphasis upon the autonomy of the individual, its 
glorification of freedom and its critical approach to the scriptures, has created 
a caricature of the Reformation and a subsequent loss of the power that Calvin 
and Luther knew so well. In our generation Karl Barth has rediscovered this 
power. It is for this reason that, of all of the Protestant theologians, the Roman 
Catholic church takes Barth the most seriously. 

The chief value of Cowan’s dialogue, other than its low price, is the bibliogra- 
phy at the end. Here the chief books and periodical articles in English as of 1960 
are listed and briefly commented upon. The listing shows how recently much of 
this discussion has taken place, for most of the books in this review are also in the 
bibliography of Cowan’s book, and there is not a great number beyond these. 

Father George Tavard has followed his widely acclaimed book on The Cath- 
olic Approach to Protestantism with a scholarly study, Holy Writ or Holy Church. 
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Here he raises the question: “Shall we listen to the Church or to the Bible?” In 
answer, he looks to the main problem that broke the unity of the church in the 
sixteenth century ; namely, the authority of church traditions or Scripture. In the 
early church, and through most of the patristic and medieval period the balance 
between church traditions and Scripture was maintained. But with the Renaissance 
and the split in the papacy, as well as the misuse of papal authority, cleavage re- 
sulted. Before satisfactory settlements could be worked out the church broke apart 
in the Reformation. Tavard traces the Scriptural principle through the Reformers. 
Here his great scholarship and his eminent fairness shine through. While the 
classical unity of Scripture and church came to the fore with strength at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Roman Catholic theologians who followed tended to misinter- 
pret Trent and it was actually among Anglicans that the classical unity found 
chief expression. Roman Catholics today are turning once again to the classical 
expression of the God-given unity of Scripture and church, while non-Catholics 
are investigating (as for example, through Faith and Order’s Commission on 
Tradition and Traditions) the relation of church and Scripture. Tavard finds in 
this common emphasis from two different quarters the “secret of re-integration, or 
of Christian unity, or a theology of ecumenism.” He writes, “Scripture cannot 
be the Word of God once it has been severed from the Church which is the Bride 
and Body of Christ. And the Church could not be the Bride and the Body, had she 
not received the gift of understanding the Word. These two phases of God’s visita- 
tion are aspects of one mystery. They are ultimately one, though one in two. The 


Church implies the Scripture as the Scripture implies the Church. Who has beheld 
this oneness is blessed.” 


A book of equal merit is that of Father C. J. Dumont, Approaches to Chris- 
tian Unity. Dumont has been involved in the vital discussions in France between 
Protestants and Catholics. He begins at exactly the same point as Cullmann: 
namely, prayer for Christian unity must result in action or else the prayer is purely 
a spiritual exercise. No book on Christian duty is so pervaded with the spirit of 
prayer as Dumont’s. He finds in the Christian year and the liturgical cycle cen- 
tering in Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter and Pentecost a striking oneness be- 
tween all of the churches of Christendom. Here the churches unite in telling the 
one story of their one Lord. Furthermore, each church in its liturgy has prayers 
for Christian unity. Dumont rightly raises the question: when we pray do we 
mean it? If we mean it such prayer must lead to action. In a sense, this book is a 
bold exegesis of Christ’s prayer “that they may all be one.” 


While the shores between the Roman Catholic and Protestant worlds are 
still far apart and the waters exceedingly troubled, a few stones have been placed 
in the stream. While crossing a stream on stones is always dangerous, cross we 
must if we are to confront and to know one another. And we must also hope that 
in some distant day a bridge will be built whereon all men who name the name 
of Christ may freely come and go together witnessing to the world that in him 
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all are one. To begin such rapprochement these books and the others still to come 
will be of great importance. . 
Joun E. 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS IN HISTORY AND IN PRINT 

A History of the Southern Baptist Seminary, by W1tt1am A. MUELLER. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1959. 256 pp. $4.00. 

History of Carver School of Missions and Social Work, by Carrie U. LITTLEJOHN. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. 198 pp. $3.00. 

History of the Home Mission Board, by J. B. Lawrence. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1958. 170 pp. $3.50. 

Southern Baptists in Illinois, by LAMIRE HOLDEN Moore. Nashville: Benson Print- 
ing Company, 1957. 302 pp. 


During the past several years Southern Baptists have paused long enough in 
their expansion program to write some important institutional histories, and all 
have made a worthy contribution to the too-meager history of our denomination. 
Here are four examples of the kind of work being produced. 


The most important undoubtedly is the centennial volume, A History of the 
Southern Baptist Seminary. Written by William A. Mueller, for a time a 
professor at Southern, the book is thorough and tends to be more objective than 
might have been true if done by one of long tenure at the seminary. 


The dramatic story of the Southern seminary, and its impact upon its own 
convention and evangelical theology for a century, the glimpse of “Baptist giants” 
—Boyce, Broadus, Manly, Williams, Mullins, Robertson, Sampey, Carver—make 
interesting and thrilling reading. 

In the discussion of these important leaders, the reader does not find the 
usual sketchy description, but a thorough analysis of each man, including his life, 
ministry, writings, theology and intimate glimpses of his personality. It is striking 
that in a century one seminary could present as many faculty members almost 
synonymous with so many fields: Broadus in homiletics, Mullins in theology, Rob- 
ertson in New Testament and Greek, Sampey in Old Testament, and Carver in 
Missions. 

The discussion of the administrative leadership of Boyce, Mullins, Sampey 
and particularly Fuller is illuminating. In fact, Southern Baptist Seminary af- 
fords an interesting development in administrative organization. From its very 
beginning the seminary was administered by the four faculty members, with Boyce 
as “chairman” of the faculty with little authority. Boyce was given the title of 
president in 1888, but with such clear mandate from the Board that this in no wise 
increased his authority and meant very little. As the school grew into tremendous 
proportions, this increased difficulties and possibilities for irritations. 
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The unfortunate incident of 1958 in which thirteen faculty members resigned 
in protest against administration policies is no doubt a direct result of this strange 
relationship, although Mueller discreetly omits this from his history; it would 
have been most helpful if the facts had been included. In justice to him, however, 
it is in order to suggest that the manuscript may well have been already in the 
hands of the publisher at the time of the incident. Nevertheless, the author might 
have given a bit more attention to the Board and the knotty problem of relation- 
ships beween it, the Convention and the faculty. 

A similar history is the fiftieth anniversary volume of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union Training School, now Carver School of Missions and Social Work, by 
Carrie U. Littlejohn. Unlike the former volume, however, this is written by a 
woman intimately associated with the school as a student teacher from 1921 to 
1931, then as its president from 1931 to 1951. She thus knew at first hand the 
development of the school, its problems and its progress. Using primarily the min- 
utes of the Woman’s Missionary Union, Executive Committee, Board of Trustees, 
and religious articles, the author has carefully and compellingly traced the history 
of the first Southern Baptist training school for women, dealing largely with the 
human element—founders, faculty, student, constituency. 

Displaying wide familiarity with her subject matter, Miss Littlejohn writes 
of agonizing beginnings in a rented house as early as 1904, the purchase of its 
first house, then the “House Beautiful,” and finally the move to the new site near 
Southern Seminary. Uncertainties caused by wars and financial difficulties of 
the Convention, academic standards and relationships with the seminary, the future 
of female institutions, ultimate objectives (dramatically recaptured in a recent 
faculty study and the new name of the school in 1952) all come in for discriminating 
treatment. This is a timely and illuminating study in a period when American 
Baptists are examining their own schools in an attempt to find a convention- 
wide strategy for the future. 

In the first full history of the Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, J. B. Lawrence, its executive secretary for twenty-five years, writes 
the story of the evangelization of the homeland from 1845 to the present. 

The reader is apt to be disappointed when he picks up the book, for it is quite 
small, and he wonders how such an amazing story can be told so briefly. The 
author wisely protects himself by stating in his foreword that “The limitations of 
space required that I confine myself very closely to the most important acts of the 
Board.” In spite of this, Lawrence has managed to treat the material effectively 
by dividing it historically into six periods, not fixed by specific years but by “the 
conditions environing the Board and the character of the work done.” 

In his treatment of the origin of the Southern Baptist Convention and the 
Home Mission Board in 1845, Lawrence gives the unfortunate impression of being 
on the defensive, going to great pains not only to record the facts of the problems 
between North and South, which is legitimate, but to place the blame squarely at 
the feet of the American Baptist Home Mission Society and the General Conven- 
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tion. Such a heading as “The North breaks fellowship” (p. 10) and quotations from 
The Proceedings of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1845, that the Southern 
Convention is “the real and proper successor and continuator’ of the old General 
Convention (p. 14) seem unnecessary on this side of 1861. A peaceful separation 
in 1845 was much more providential than a tearing, violent schism in 1861, no 
matter who was at fault, for it enabled the boards to organize sintinnd and be- 
come established before the conflict. 

After an excellent start, the setbacks and financial straits as well as the general 
condition of the South wrought a horrible toll upon the work of the Board during 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. In 1865 it was almost prostrate. Not until 
the final decision not to consider any further overtures to the North, the removal 
of the Board from Marion, Ala. to Atlanta, and the election of I. T. Tichenor to 
the secretaryship, did it seem to be firmly established and on its way. This period 
of the Board is nothing short of phenomenal. By 1899 the Board had 53 mis- 
sionaries and had entered Cuba. 

The period from 1899 to 1929 surpassed the preceding fifty-five in achieve- 
ments and results, under the able leadership of B. D. Gray from 1903 to 1928. 
The dark clouds upon this bright horizon were the relative failure of the $75 mil- 
lion campaign and the shocking embarrassment of the Carnes embezzlement of 
nearly a million dollars. With soberness but complete candor, the author gives the 
story and the near-disastrous results. 

From this second plunge, almost to the brink of liquidation, the board rose 
during the next 25 years to its greatest heights, extent and influence. With un- 
assuming humility, the author records this phenomenal advance without reference 
to his own part in it. However, justice demands that it be pointed out that his re- 
lationship to the board coincided almost exactly with this period, and he was chiefly 
responsible for raising the board from the mud of disrespect and humiliation to a 
peak of “Widening Reach and Increasing Power.” 


Southern Baptists in Illinois is a challenging and not-too-familiar story written 
by L. H. Moore, the editor of The Illinois Baptist, organ of the Illinois Baptist 
State Association (Southern Baptist). Its record is one which ought to give 
American Baptists cause for concern and self-examination. 


The author’s work is more detailed and more difficult to read than the other 
books mentioned in this review, but the subject matter is most important. He 
traces the first fifty years of the Southern Baptist Association. Illinois is a sig- 
nificant state from the standpoint of Baptist history, for it provides a “history in 
miniature” of all the major difficulties which have plagued the denomination. It 
was the earliest scene of the anti-missionary conflict, and has the dubious privilege 
of being the scene of the origin of “Hardshellism” and “Campbellism.” The ed- 
ucational lethargy or disinterest, if not outright opposition, is tragically reflected 
in the struggle of John Mason Peck in Illinois, and in more recent years by the 
writhing, agonizing death of the institution he founded, Shurtleff College. The 
slavery controversy dramatically resulted in the “Friends of Humanity” movement 
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in Illinois. And the conservative-liberal controversy of the twentieth century is 
epitomized on the state level by the famous debate at Quincy, the Foster incident 
and the organization in 1907 of the Illinois Baptist State Association. It is this 
development of Baptist life in the state, culminating in the affiliation of this asso- 
ciation with the Southern Baptist Convention which is the major concern of the 
Baptist editor. 

After tracing the beginnings of Baptist churches in Illinois, surprisingly 
consisting of five separate and distinct movements, the author deals with the uni- 
fying movements of associates and conventions, the divisive factors and problems. 
The record of early Southern secessions is followed in more detail by an account 
of the Association meeting in Quincy in 1895, the Foster controversy in 1906 and 
the formation of the Association in 1907 in Pinckneyville, Ill. The author feels that 
“The basic difference was doctrinal” (p. 101), but there were even more fundamen- 
tal elements to the cleavage—from the original settlements in Southern Illinois, 
which were from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, while the Chicago 
area was served from the East; the gap in education, the cultural and social dif- 
ferences, as well as the conservative—liberal arguments. It is the old, familiar, 
embarrassing story which keeps repeating itself. 


A large section of the book is biographical, with brief sketches of the stal- 
warts of the early days, the illustrious sons of Illinois who have made contributions 
to Southern Baptist life, and a fitting chapter on the lay men and women of the 
Association. The final chapter on Southern Baptists and Chicago makes interesting 
reading especially for American Baptists who are laboring in that metropolis and 
have watched the steady climb of Southern Baptist work in that area. The real 
impetus came following the meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention in Chica- 
go in 1950. One winces when he reads that such churches have grown from six 
in 1943 to 57 in 1957. 

Although more involved and more difficult to read smoothly than the other 
three books in this review, the author has done a real service to Baptist history in 
the wealth of material he has placed at our disposal, as well as in his frank appraisal 
of the historical context. 

James D. MosTELLER 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, 


Conservative Baptists: A Story of Twentieth-Century Dissent, by Bruce L. 
SHELLEY. Denver: Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, 1960. 164 pp. 
Price not given. 

Aimed at the newer member who did not live through the beginnings of the 
Conservative Baptist movement, this historical study is intended to furnish him 
with “some solid reasons for being a Conservative Baptist.” Two-thirds of the 
booklet is devoted to narrative, concentrating upon the years since 1943; about 
fifty pages of documentary materials are appended. For a work of this kind, 
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Bruce L. Shelley, professor of church history at the Conservative Baptist Seminary 
in Denver, has achieved a considerable measure of objectivity. 

He deals first with the rise of Fundamentalism within the Northern Baptist 
Convention in the 1920’s. Although the general treatment seems fair, a scant 
twenty pages of a small booklet is inadequate space for a balanced treatment of 
such a complex movement. The picture presented, therefore, is oversimplified 
and somewhat one-sided, although there is no deliberate distortion for propaganda 
purposes. 

Turning the searchlight next upon the period from 1943 to 1948, Shelley 
interprets the crucial events which led up to the disruption. Anyone who attempts 
to justify the secession of the Conservative Baptists from the Northern Baptist 
Convention must account for the outburst of such strong dissent in the 1940’s. By 
that time some conservative leaders were congratulating themselves on the grow- 
ing influence of their principles, and significant changes were taking place in the 
broader theological scene. Shelley mentions decreasing missionary budgets as a 
factor, but liberalism could hardly be blamed for a situation which was affecting 
all denominations in the wake of the Great Depression. He also refers to a sus- 
picion that the mission societies did not adhere to the “evangelical policy,” but 
no evidence is presented to substantiate such a criticism. Finding it difficult to 
put his finger upon a satisfactory explanation of the sudden resurgence of dissent, 
the author concludes that it must have been a breakdown of mutual trust between 
the parties (p. 37). 

Apparently the writer blames a faulty denominational organization more 
than theological differences for the final break. He believes that the Conserva- 
tive Baptists were “forced out” of the Convention (p. 60) because of a polity which 
allowed a liberal minority to control the denominational machinery. As he sees it, 
the centralizing tendencies became so strong that “the rights of the local churches 
had been sacrificed on the altar of efficiency and organization” (p. 15). Consequent- 
ly, with the liberal party in the saddle, there was no chance of “the success of the 
Fundamentalist’s program” (p. 9), and indeed the denomination was “no longer 
flexible enough to tolerate the voice of dissent” (p. 5). 

It is difficult to agree that these men were actually forced out of the Convention. 
Indeed, many who were associated with the dissenting movement did remain in 
the Convention when the final showdown came. It is true that the Conservative 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society was refused a status within the framework of, 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Is it not naive, however, to expect that the, 
Convention would approve a society which would compete with existing societies, 
when its very name implied that the others were theologically unorthodox? At 
the same time, the conservative leaders were urged to continue as a Fundamental- 
ist Fellowship and to encourage churches to designate their funds to approved 
missionaries. They were not, therefore, deprived of privileges previously enjoyed, 
but were disgruntled that they could not get approval to do something which on 
the face of it was impossible. Shelley blames an awkward and undemocratic 
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denominational polity for the failure to secure approval. In the light of that criti- 
cism, it is ironic that the Conservative Baptists have followed the very independent 
pattern of early Baptist societies, and that Shelley acknowledges and defends their 
undemocratic nature as something unavoidable! (pp. 82-4). 


The image of the Conservative Baptists projected in this book, particularly in 
the final chapter, “By Way of Definition,” is that of a very temperate and con- 
ciliatory group. The author also indicates his own awareness of the limitations of 
confessional statements and the problems of separatism. One who is already a con- 
vinced Conservative Baptist would probably be confirmed in his loyalty, but I 
do not think that the case is convincing enough to dispel the doubts of anyone dis- 
posed to question the bases of the disruption. Of course, if one shared the author’s 
doctrine of the church, his misgivings over division would be mitigated. For, as 
Shelley sees it, the Baptist “doctrine of the Church is not vitally affected by dis- 
ruption of organized cooperation beyond the local church” (p. 2). 

N.H.M. 


St. John’s Gospel, by Water Lirut, (Kurt Schoenenberger, trans.). Richmond, 
Va.: John Knox Press, 1960. 348 pp. $5.00. 


Walter Lithi, a minister in Switzerland, preached his sermons on the Fourth 
Gospel contained in this volume during the early war years in 1939-1942. They were 
first published in German in 1942. The stress of the time in which the sermons 
were delivered is frequently evident. The expositions in St. John’s Gospel are 
marked by a practical emphasis and a spirit of moral earnestness and deep concern. 
As one reads them he senses a pastor’s heart of compassion and understanding. 
His sermons reflect social concern. He speaks of the plight of the refugees, the 
problem of drunkenness, care for the.aged, responsible leadership on the part of 
Christians in the areas of politics, education and the armed forces. In fact, he 
expresses his belief that “there is nothing that is not included in the Word of 
God” p. 126). 

Liithi does not hesitate to point out weakness where he sees it. Speaking of 
the church in Europe, he says, ““We made this deep and fundamental gospel into a 
flat, superficial, and mediocre Christianity, and as a result, everything we did and 
said became flat, superficial, and mediocre. . . . It was on this mediocre Christianity 
that the Old Europe foundered” (p. 329). 


The sermons center attention on the person of Christ. He affirms, ‘“We must 
not look at ourselves and our weaknesses nor, which is even worse, at our 
strength. Let us look at Christ” (p. 337). Again he says, “A Christian must be- 
lieve that Christ brings about changes at all times, and therefore even today” (p. 25). 
His plea for a positive expression of one’s faith is well expressed in these words, 
“Stop thinking about yourself for once. God has brought about your reconciliation 
with Himself, so that you may be free to think about your brother” (p. 212). 
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If one were to turn to this volume for help in understanding the distinctive 
message of the Fourth Gospel he would be disappointed. No comparison is made 
between the Gospel of John and the Synoptics in their accounts of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. The unique elements of Johannine vocabulary, content or 
emphasis are never discussed. It would seem that even a series of sermons which 
aims at the practical application of the teachings of a book of the Bible to everyday 
life would have its value enhanced if some time at least were devoted to matters 
of historical setting and background. 


These words of criticism are not intended to minimize the value and validity 
which these sermons possess. Liithi’s sermons dealt with the “ultimates” of life, 
and he reached people where they were. The secret of the effectiveness of these 
sermons would seem to lie in Liithi’s own description of what he and his congrega- 
tion did during those threatening days: “We looked to Christ; and all at once we 
saw Christ alone: He became our only support in life and death” (p. viii). Anyone 


preaching a series of messages on the Gospel of John will find this book sugges- 
tive and helpful. 


GEORGE VANDERLIP 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Ill. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


In the past few months it has become customary for several periodicals deal- 
ing with biblical studies to have series of articles written either by one person or 
by several specialists in various areas of research. One of the most extensive 
and informative of these series is the discussion of the Hellenistic background of the 
New Testament by William Barclay of the University of Glasgow, that appeared 
in the Expository Times beginning with the issue of April 1960. 


Barclay goes back to the time of Alexander the Great and traces the break- 
down of the city-state and the growing bankruptcy of the old Greek religion. 
“No one took the old Olympian gods very seriously any more, even if the State 
still carried out their ritual and their pageantry” (May 1960, p. 248). As the 
Roman empire developed, wealth and luxury came to be most important. Family 
life was broken by easy divorce. Life in general was brutalized by gladiatorial 
contests. 


Out of this decline in the moral and ethical values came various schools of 
thought. The Sceptics attempted to stand apart from all of life with a critical 
attitude. “Their value was that they compelled men mercilessly to examine every 
dogma ; their danger was that they sought to produce a society in which men de- 
liberately and purposely believed in nothing, for they saw the abandonment of all 
belief as the way to happiness” (July 1950, p. 301). 
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The Cynics believed that virtue was of prime importance and it could be 
acquired by strenuous practice. The Cynics were the preachers of the ancient 
world, for they proclaimed their beliefs wherever they could get a hearing. Other 
articles in this series deal with the Cyrenaics and the Epicureans. 


This is Barclay at his best, with brief and vivid descriptions. For a survey 
of the Hellenistic background of the Christian faith nothing better can be recom- 
mended in such a compressed form. At the time of this writing the articles have 
appeared in the issues of the Expository Times from April to December 1960 (with 
the exception of August), and the end seems to be not yet. 

In the four issues of Interpretation for 1960, Archibald M. Hunter of Aber- 
deen University has a series on the parables of Jesus. The first bears the title, 
“The Interpreter and the Parables.” Hunter describes the background of the 
parable, relating it to the Hebrew mashal and contrasting it with allegory. He iden- 
tifies three main features of Jesus’ parables: 1) they obey the rules of popular 
story-telling ; 2) they come at the moment and are not elaborate essays ; and 3) they 
are intended to arouse a response. This description is followed by a history of 
the interpretation of the parables from New Testament times to the present. 


Hunter groups the parables of Jesus under four headings: 1) the coming of the 
kingdom ; 2) the grace of the kingdom ; 3) the men of the kingdom ; and 4) the crisis 
of the kingdom. The final article (October 1960) lists the various approaches to 
the interpretation of the parables and insists that they be made relevant to our 
own time. Much of the same material is to be found in Hunter’s book, Interpreting 
the Parables (London: S.C.M. Press, 1960). 

The Journal of Bible and Religion (April 1960), contains four articles on 
biblical studies that are of great value. The first, “Old Testament Scholarship: 
Fifty Years in Retrospect,” by James Muilenburg of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, is a survey of historical and literary criticism and of the emphasis 
on biblical theology across the first half of this century. “It is clear that the last half 
century has been a period of great productivity; it has been a period of consider- 
able change, fluidity, and, above all, of creativity. To many of us Old Testament 
research and study has been an exciting enterprise; our eyes are constantly being 
opened to things we had not seen before; new problems and issues cry aloud for 
fresh study; and the doors are open to all who will pay the price for competence 
and of unceasing effort” (p. 175). 

The second article, “Old Testament Scholarship in Prospect” by G. Ernest 
Wright of Harvard Divinity School, points out that the future of Old Testament 
studies is difficult to predict, but that scholars will need to work with the begin- 
nings of Israel, the place of theology in history and the importance of the cultus 
in Hebrew life. 


Turning to the New Testament, Henry J. Cadbury, formerly of Harvard, 
writes on “New Testament Scholarship: Fifty Years in Retrospect.” He con- 
siders Schweitzer’s apocalyptic emphasis to have been a dominating factor in this 
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period. He is concerned about the shift from the historical to the theological em- 
phasis. “How it is possible to claim so much for Christ as the one great divine 
event in history and to be so indifferent about the problem of what in actual history 
we can know of Christ is a matter of surprise” (p. 196). 

Finally, in this same issue of The Journal of Bible and Religion, Ernest S. Col- 
well, president of the Southern California School of Theology, discusses “New 
Testament Scholarship in Prospect.” His chief statement is that the present em- 
phasis on systematic-biblical theology will give way to a growing concern for his- 
torical-biblical theology, which should be the next significant step in New Testament 
scholarship. Ly Le O. BriIsToL 

First Baptist Church 
Medford, Massachusetts 


For the Record 


PROTESTANT-ROMAN CATHOLIC TENSION'S 
AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


The controversy over separation of church and state, bringing Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants into such seemingly irreconcilable conflict, is becoming one 
of our most disturbing and’ perhaps divisive domestic problems. This is especially 
so in education, where traditional viewpoints on public policy that differ so fun- 
damentally come most sharply and most frequently into collision. 

Our traditional concepts of separation that have evolved in a predominately 
Protestant America have been under increasing challenge as the character of our 
society has changed and Catholics have gained in numbers and political influence. 
New stresses are evident all along the line. They range from the field of “fringe 
benefits” to the newly emerging and highly controversial question of how the re- 
sources of government may be used to help our institutions of higher learning 
meet the new demands made upon them since we have become so suddenly aware 
of their importance to our national survival. 


In the January 1961 issue of Foundations (vol. iv., no. 1), Robert G. Torbet 
and George L. Earnshaw, Jr. discussed the problem in education against the 
Baptist concept of separation as a safeguard for religious liberty and the preserva- 
tion of the public schools. They reminded us how the Protestant tradition de- 
veloped in this country, what its basic philosophy is, and some of the troublesome 
questions it raises for us today both in theory and application, for even Protestants 
differ considerably among themselves. Starting where they have left off, I would 
like to take the discussion into what might be termed a new dimension—new at 
least to most Baptist thinking as I have encountered it, and new also to the thinking 
of most official expressions of our sister denominations. 


Torbet notes that the position of the National Council of Churches, supported 
by several denominational bodies, is a concept of separation that rejects “any form 
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of indirect aid to parochial school children.” But evidence is steadily increasing 
that such an ideal separation, reasonable as it may seem in theory, is a cause that 
already is irrevocably lost since it is impossible to maintain politically. And we 
may be sure the end is by no means in sight. Eventually we will need to decide 
with as much objectivity as we can just what practices actually do endanger re- 
ligious freedom, so that the new position we take can be defended with strength 
and conviction. 

Earnshaw concludes that a strategy is needed “for creating an informed public 
opinion that will rally to the support of the public schools.” However, I believe 
that the strategy he outlines, while undoubtedly expressing the prevailing thought 
in our denomination, leaves something unsaid that ought to be very much in our 
minds. In public education we have a position to maintain, but we have something 
more. We have a future to shape. And this will be done not by Protestants alone 
nor by Roman Catholics, but by both. And they will do it either by working 
with each other, or against each other. However unpromising the present outlook 
may be for our working with each other, I believe we should openly commit our- 
selves to this goal and design our strategy to come as close to it as we can. 
To do otherwise would appear only to invite an intensification of our ideological 
“cold war,” and so add to the mischief being done to our politics, our education and, 
on both sides, to the integrity of our Christian witness. 


Roman Catholics and Protestants, in their long struggle to create cultures that 
could survive and give meaning to existence, have developed basic concepts and 
systems of thought that define the role of the church and religion in society in quite 
different terms. These differences are made more formidable by the memories of 
the wars of religion and religious persecutions that still haunt us, since they have 
brought to both sides an inheritance of fear, mistrust and prejudice that poisons 
our relationships and often inflates our r rational differences into the realm of the 
irrational. 

What we face is not ithe a philosophical or an ideological problem concerning 
the separation of church and state but, first of all, a tremendous problem in human 
relations. I believe this is exactly the sort of problem for which the Christian 
ethic was designed to deal. If we are going to solve the deeper problem on a sound 
basis rather than merely through trial of strength, this human problem—the 
emotional and psychological aspects—must be solved first. 

This suggests that we ought to rethink our strategy and redefine our objective. 
We should be trying not simply to win a battle in this cold war, but to end the war 
itself. This means we should plan and work for nothing less than eventual recon- 
ciliation with the Roman Catholic church. Viewed in its larger aspects, this 
reconciliation would call for the surrender of only one basic tradition—the tradi-, 
tion of hostility toward each other. If we could conquer the emotional problem, 
the intellectual problem in due time would be compelled to yield. 


It long has been my conviction that Protestants concerned over the problem 
of separation have been so occupied with the immediate objective of its defense 
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that they have overlooked the more fundamental goal of eliminating the need for 
defense. We have been treating the symptoms and neglecting the disease. And 
I fear this is no less true of Baptists than of others. This is in no sense a criticism 
of those who are defending the principle in our courts, our legislatures or wherever, 
for the principle must be defended. But our strategy needs to be more than a holding 
operation. If it is not, we deprive ourselves of the initiative and confine ourselves 
to policies that are purely negative and sterile and can hold little hope of success. 


This, I believe, is our greatest weakness. Our defensive actions are, in the 
real sense, chiefly reactions. They are determined not so much by our own positive 
and creative thinking as by that of the other side. Is it any wonder, then, that as 
the demands on both public and private education grow, and with them the pres- 
sures for new methods of government support, that the “wall of separation” as 
we have long conceived it seems to be crumbling before our eyes? 


Is it not time that we took the initiative—the offensive—not against our 
Roman Catholic brethren but against the issues and the attitudes that so long have 
divided us? If the message of Christ has relevance to any human problem, it must 
surely apply to one that sets two great branches of the Christian faith against each 
other. And if the bearers of this message—so long estranged from each other— 
should finally prove to be unable to bring peace to their own house, then they might 
well ponder whether they have not become its betrayers by robbing it of its deepest 
meaning. 

Since so much of our thinking has been shaped by the conflicts of 
the past, we ourselves are necessarily a part of the problem. Therefore, if we 
want to remedy it, we should start with ourselves. We need to make a careful 
examination of our inner attitudes. Above all, we need to heed the injunction that 
before we try to pluck the mote out of our brother’s eye, we should first cast the 
beam out of our own. From the psychologist’s point of view, Carl Jung has 
posed the difficulty with this question : “How can anyone see straight when he does 
not even see himself and the darkness he unconsciously carries with him into all his 
dealings ?” 

Our self-examination should help us recognize the inherited attitudes that 
plague our relationship and the greater obligation that rests on both sides to break 
free from their evil spell. It is true we cannot change history, nor would we wish 
to forget it; but we do not need forever to remain its prisoners and permit it to 
control our every thought and action. Our responses to our situation ought to be 
more than historically conditioned reflexes. This spiritual darkness that is within 
us, discerned long ago by men of deep insight, psychology now helps us to under- 
stand and correct, and thus makes all the more plain the inescapable necessity of 
the moral sanctions Christianity lays upon us and their relevance to our present 
problem. 

Such a self-examination should also lead us to reflect on the utter absurdity of 
such conflict between Christians. What Reinhold Niebuhr so rightly calls the 
“scandal” of Catholic-Protestant relations in America ought to be shouted from 
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our housetops until it awakens the conscience of the last communicant on either side. 
Perhaps the only thing we can say in our defense is that, because this scandal came 
to us through inheritance, we have accepted it and given scarcely a thought that 
there was anything we could do or ought to do about it. Although both sides are 
equally bound by the commandment to love our neighbor as ourselves and ’’one 
another as I have loved you,” yet we demonstrate to a world, itself so divided by 
fear and hate that it is close to destroying itself, just how little Christians with 
fundamental differences of opinion are able to love each other. Perhaps the greatest 
question Christians can ask themselves in this crucial age is why they have so long 
betrayed one of the most profound principles of their faith. 


After we have recognized the pertinence of this question, another will naturally 
arise. How may we remove our differences from the arena of open conflict where 
the force of the state is the final arbiter into the realm of reason and conciliation 
where solutions are arrived at by mutual consent? Although at times appeals to 
civil authority may be our only recourse, yet we know that its decisions are not 
bound to be altogether just, since power, of one kind or another, is ultimately the 
deciding factor. But when we appeal to each other and not to some outside arbiter, 
then we are appealing not only to reason but to the best that is in us both; and, 
more than that, we are raising the sum total of human relationships to a higher 
and nobler spiritual level. , 


In this connection it should be clear how pertinent and practical is the advice 
in the Sermon on the Mount that we should settle our differences not in the courts 
but among ourselves. And it should also be plain how consistently we have violated 
this injunction. Indeed, we do not know how to do otherwise, for we are so es- 
tranged from each other that it scarcely seems possible or profitable to try to counsel 
with each other. 

Nevertheless, this is just what we must do. But if we are to reach the point 
of dealing effectively with each other we must first try to create a favorable atmos- 
phere. Through a change in our own attitude, we can try to bring a similar change 
in our Roman Catholic brethren. One of the first changes on our part will be to 
stop telling them (or ourselves) how right we are and how wrong they are. I have 
read statements by eminent Protestant leaders couched in such hostile terms as 
could only be expected to give deep offense to Catholics. The cause of religious 
liberty ought to be better served. The actual and potential allies we have among 
liberal Catholics ought not to be driven back into the camp of the irreconcilables 
by our own intolerance. On the contrary, every criticism we feel necessary to offer 
should be made in a manner of spirit that demonstrates our desire to remove the 
obstacles to friendship and our eagerness to discuss them. On the other hand, 
we should be prepared to listen carefully to the criticisms Catholics have to offer. 

This presupposes, of course, that we will get out of the habit of talking at each 
other and begin to talk with each other. The 1958 seminar on Religion in a Free 
Society, sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, set an example of what might 
well be done by Catholics and Protestants on their own initiative. There ought 
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especially to be persistent efforts to bring about contact between our clergy. I 
think we are ready to admit this on both sides. This matter was brought up at a 
recent conference on community living in Buffalo, and a Jesuit professor at a 
Catholic college admitted that there is almost no contact between Catholic and 
Protestant clergy and that his own interfaith contacts have been almost entirely 
with laymen. But we do not have to wait for such formal conversations. We 
can start where we are. Another priest suggested to me that members of our 
faiths, both lay and clergy, make use of every opportunity for working together in 
community conferences and projects as a way of building upon the common ground 
we already have. I am certain this suggestion is wise and practical. 


Of course, an essential step—and here we start with ourselves again—is to rid 
ourselves of fixations that discourage attempts at constructive action by leading us 
to feel such efforts would be futile. These come in part from our stereotyped 
opinions of the Roman Catholic church that in many cases simply will not hold. 
We tend to think that the dogma and authority of the church have cast Catholics 
all in one mold, but how far this is from the truth may be seen if we would only 
take note how widely they differ among themselves on social and public questions 
with which the church is concerned, and even on fundamental questions of church 
policy. Catholics are individuals. Even though their church through its educational 
system has created what is, in effect, a separate culture of authoritarian philosophy 
and tradition, they still are members of an open, democratic, secular society. As 
such they cannot remain immune from the cross-currents of thought that flow 
about them. What is more, many of them have no intention of doing so. They are 
thinking deeply about our differences, as are many Protestants, and the growing 
attention writers on both sides are giving to this problem is one of the most hopeful 
signs of better things. 

Another essential is that we take command of our fears, examine them and 
reduce them to their proper proportion. Fear is demoralizing and destructive, 
since it tends to drive us to purely negative and defensive measures. John C. 
Bennett has called attention tu what is perhaps our greatest fear and cautioned us 
against it in these words: “American Protestants should realize that the Roman 
Church is not a vast international machine designed to overturn their liberties if 
this were to become politically possible, and that they have many allies in the Cath- 
olic Church who share their beliefs in religious liberty on principle.” It is evident 
that Roman Catholics have not encouraged this liberal view of the church by the 
instances in which they have abused their power over the public schools when in 
political control. But we should be willing to admit that this does not represent the 
whole picture, and therefore is not a true one. And we are also bound to admit 
that the history of Protestantism in America has its own black pages of intolerance 
toward Catholics. 

In part, our fears and our feeling of futility arise from another mistaken view 
of the Roman Catholic church—our tendency to regard it as an unchanging institu- 
tion, dominated by an ageless and inflexible will, which may alter its tactics but 
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- never its aims, and with which, therefore, there can be no compromise except on 
its terms. (Incidentally, we hear almost the same view expressed about Commu- 
nism, frequently by Roman Catholics.) But this view ignores the most basic of 
all laws, the law of change. An institution that does not change must die, and the 
Christian church is no exception. One of the most powerful and promising influences 
for change comes from the rapid expansion of higher education. We may confi- 
dently expect that the new generation now thronging our colleges will emerge with 
a keener awareness of the absurdity and folly of strife among Christians, and a 
growing disposition to work for its end. 

Protestants would do well to remember, however, that the nature and struc- 
ture of the Roman Catholic Church is designed to insure stability and the preserva- 
tion of tradition; therefore, change does not come easily or quickly. We should 
also consider how much more difficult it is for Roman Catholics than Protestants 
to take positions in advance of their church. This should caution us to patience and 
make us careful to avoid attitudes that make the position of Roman Catholics more 
difficult. 

In all this, I believe that our besetting sin is that we have heeded so little the 
Biblical injunction against judging others. Here again is a great moral and psycho- 
logical truth we cannot afford to disregard. We must form judgments, but the 
warning that seems so uncompromising only testifies to the fact that when we 
attempt to evaluate human actions or assess responsibility for them we are dealing 
with so many unknown factors that at best we can only hope to make judgments 
that are approximately true. Here we commit the sin of “projection.” To quote 
Jung again: “All gaps in our actual knowledge are still filled out with projections. 
We are still so sure we know what other people think or what their true character 
is. We are convinced that certain people have all the bad we do not know in our- 
selves or that they practice all those vices which could, of course, never be our own.” 
And again: “The projection carries the fear which we involuntarily and secretly 
feel for our own evil over to the other side and considerably increases the formid- 
ableness of this threat. What is even worse, our lack of insight deprives us of the 
capacity to deal with evil.” How true it is that as we judge—or misjudge—others 
and act upon those judgments, so others will judge and misjudge us, The false 
assumptions or images which we build up of others lead in turn to attitudes that 
cause them to be reflected back to us. And this process can be repeated until both 
sides find themselves building higher and higher the wall of misunderstanding be- 
tween them that neither wants and that has its existence almost entirely in their 
own minds. And yet, since it conditions our actions toward each other, its effects 


are real enough, although the wall itself can be abolished at any moment when both 
sides realize its actual fictitious nature. 


It seems necessary to remind ourselves (although it ought not to be) that the 
Christian religion calls upon both sides to project in each other not their deepest 


fears but their highest hopes. This would open the way to a sort of spiritual dis- 
armament. I believe that insight to be the truest which discerns in the heart of 
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humanity a hidden desire for unity that is as old as the race. It may well be that the 
animosities that so bedevil our world today arise in great part from a widespread, 
unreasoning anger at the frustration of this desire. I am certain that if Roman 
Catholics and Protestants could look into each other’s hearts, they would also see 
there this longing to be at peace which neither quite dares to express or even ac- 
knowledge. Once this were done, who can say how quickly the wall of division 
that now seems so formidable might disappear? 


However, since we are not prepared on either side to go so directly to the 
root of the problem, we must expect to follow a slower, more methodical process of 
trying to bring reason into our relatonships. In this we should not forget that 
many things that seem reasonable to us because of our training, traditions and 
basic assumptions do not seem reasonable to Roman Catholics, and vice versa. 
We should take care that our position is one of moral strength, and not simply a 
rigid legalism so brittle that it breaks under stress and carries our whole defense 
down with it. We should try to merit the support of reasonable and knowledgeable 
people who bear good will to both sides. To stand on positions so doctrinaire that 
the public will not accept them means not only that we lose on the particular 
matters at issue but that we jeopardize even greater ones. We run the risk of dis- 
crediting ourselves and our case with us. 

This will mean some concessions, despite our natural fear that we may be 
making a surrender in principle that may be unfairly turned against us. It is true 
that a concession, even rightly made, may be abused; but that does not absolve us 
from the duty of giving what is rightly due. What use others make of their rights 
is their responsibility. 

An example of this fear of concession may be found in the insistence that all 
“fringe benefits” to parochial school children, including surplus food, violate the 
principle of separation and should be opposed. It is readily conceded that many 
children who get such food are poorly or improperly fed at home and need this 
supplement to their diet. But it is contended that this is a fault of society that should 
be remedied at the source, not by methods that break down a principle. However 
true this may be in theory, it does not meet the human need of the present and so 
does not hold up in practice—unless we are willing to say that the hungry should 
wait until we have corrected major maladjustments in society so they can be fed 
in exactly the proper way. I believe this is the kind of thinking that is most 
damaging to our cause, for the conscience and common sense of the community, 
which looks at such things from a more objective and pragmatic viewpoint, simply 
will not accept the argument that any religious freedom is endangered by the feeding 
of hungry children. The fact that this represents a reversal of moral values by put- 
ting a “principle” above humanity should warn us how carefully our principles 
should be examined. 

It will be obvious that this is not an attempt to present a balanced appraisal, 
but rather to bring what I conceive to be balance into our thinking. If it seems 
to ignore the many developments that are causing deep and legitimate concern, that 
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is only an appearance. I am contending that our present defensive reaction to them 
is not enough. This approach may also seem to be unrealistic in placing primary 
responsibility for corrective action upon ourselves, when Roman Catholics ob- 
viously have an equal responsibility. But the Christian is under the stern command- 
ment not to try to correct his neighbor until he has corrected himself. Let him 
who first sees his duty be the first to act upon it. If we will follow this prin- 
ciple, we shall not lack for a suitable response from our Roman Catholic friends. 


CuarLes M. Fox 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THAT “YOUNG KANSAS MINISTER” 


I am the “young Kansas minister” mentioned several times in Franklin E. 
Rector’s article, “Behind the Breakdown of Baptist-Disciple Conversations on 
Unity” [Foundations, vol. iv, no. 2, April 1961]. I am aware of the difficulty in 
assessing all of the factors involved in such a question, but I do think certain in- 
formation could have been included that would give a fairer picture. 


As indicated in this very fine article, the initial opposition to the merger pro- 
posals did arise among the churches of the Kansas Baptist Convention. I went to 
the Northern Baptist Convention meeting in San Francisco with two other mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the state convention with instructions from the 
Board to seek conference with the Commission on Baptist and Disciple Relations 
and to express our concern about the manner in which the Commission was op- 
erating, as well as to express a point of view which we felt had not received adequate 
consideration. With some difficulty our small committee finally had a brief con- 
ference with some members of the Commission and felt that we did not receive 
an adequate hearing. | 


After further consultation, it was our feeling that some means of bringing 
attention to our point of view should be devised. Subsequently I was chosen by 
our group to present our amendment to the Commission’s report. We were not 
surprised that the amendment was voted down, but our purpose was to bring this 
matter to the attention of the delegates. As subsequent developments have proved, 
there was a great deal of misunderstanding and misinformation concerning the 
whole matter. Many of us felt that Northern Baptists could not afford the luxury 
of another splintering of their fellowship so soon after the Conservative debacle 
following our Grand Rapids corvention. 


It is true that I was elected president of the Kansas Baptist Convention fol- 
lowing the presentation of a resolution opposing the merger of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples. However, I do not think this was the major contributing factor in my 
nomination. I was approached by Robert Gross, chairman of the nominating 
committee, before the San Francisco sessions began and before there was any 
knowledge that such a resolution was to be presented. 
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My own personal part in this should not be interpreted as opposition to any 
ecumenical approach, as I believe I have proven in the past few years. Though 
many Kansas Baptist were, and still are, strongly opposed to the National Council 
of Churches and other ecumenical movements, I was not numbered among that 
group and have never been. I believe my record will bear out the fact that I have 
championed interdenominational cooperation at every level from the local to the 
world scene. However, I would point out that my ecumenical interest has not 
been at the point of denominational mergers, for I have felt that little is to be 
gained through them, when there are such desperate needs within the framework 


of our own fellowship to mend our own fences and to bridge chasms that have di- 
vided us. 


The breakdown in Baptist-Disciple conversations on union should not be in- 
terpreted solely as being anti-ecumenicity, although there is a strong element of 
that among some of our ministers and laymen. There were also personality con- 
flicts in this whole matter, as well as poor communications between our denomi- 
national leaders and the people which have been vitally improved over the past 
several years. I, for one, -will be interested in a closer relationship between Baptists 


and Disciples, but I believe that to do so we need a great deal more study and fel- 
lowship. 


One other comment : It is unfortunate to refer to the late Homer Huff on p. 129 
as a “semi-independent Baptist minister.” Although admittedly a strong antagonist 
on this issue, he was until the time of his death one of the Kansas Baptist Conven- 
tion’s most honored and highly respected ministers. He not only served as state 
convention president, but for more than twenty years he was active in a construc- 
tive manner in the program of that body as well as the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He served with distinction as a Northern Baptist chaplain during the war. 
He was elected to the General Council of the Northern Baptist Convention and 
served in many other capacities. If he is to be labeled “semi-independent,” then 
many highly respected and honored ministers of our denomination would also 
have to be so labeled. 


RANDLE R. Mixon 
First Baptist Church 
Boise, Idaho 
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